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SYMPATHY, JUST SYMPATHY, cartoon by S. J. Ray (Kansas City Star, 1940) 


Baron Bill in Tom's Town 


WILLIAM M. REDDIG 


This portrait of William Rockhill Nelson, 
founder of the Kansas City Star, is presented 
as a preview of the book, Tom’s Town: 
Kansas City and The Pendergast Legend, by 
William M. Reddig, to be published in Sep- 
tember by J. B. Lippincott Co. The book, 1l- 
lustrated with cartoons and photographs, cov- 
ers the period 1880-1946, dealing mainly 
with the Kansas City political competition in 
the days of Boss Tom Pendergast, who died 
in 1945, but whose machine cracked up in 
1940. 

An important section of the book is con- 
cerned with the background of that struggle 
—a contest that still goes on. Early chapters 
trace the origin of the political machine in 
the “Rabbit” and ‘“‘Goat”’ factions established 
by the Democratic party leaders, Joe Shannon 
and Alderman Jim Pendergast, older brother 
of Mike and Tom Pendergast (the present 
James M. Pendergast, named for the Alder- 
man, is a son of the late Michael J. Pender- 
gast). Nelson and the Star led the opposi- 
tion to these factions for the greater part of 
his thirty-five years on the Kansas City scene 
until his death in 1915. Although the Star 
since 1926 has been owned by a group of 
its employees, it is directed by men who 
gtew up under Nelson, and no Kansas Citi- 
an whose memory extends back to the early 
years of this century or beyond needs to be 
reminded that the Nelson tradition is still 
very much alive on the newspaper he found- 
ed—a mes which he built from a 
four-page daily to a publication ranked 
among the leaders in journalism. 


HEN the Nonpartisan reform 

; \ wrecked the Pendergast ma- 

chine in 1940, few of the 

earnest workers in the cause paused to 

note that it had taken a half-century of 

vast agitation to bring about this event, 

and none thought to pay tribute to the 

man chiefly responsible for it. The 

movement that unhorsed Big Tom actu- 
*Copyright, 1947, by William M. Reddig. 


ally got under way a short time after 
William Rockhill Nelson arrived in 
Kansas City and it was operating vigor- 
ously in 1894, in the same election that 
eliminated the Combine and marked the 
emergence of Jim Pendergast and Joe 
Shannon as bosses of a new order. In 
that campaign the candidate represent- 
ing the Nelson-supported Nonpartisan 
ticket finished third. Colonel Nelson 
was not in the least dismayed by the 
defeat of his independent champion. 
Instead he was moved to issue an opti- 
mistic prophecy. Vindication of the non- 
partisan idea “does not depend on the 
result of one canvass,” he declared in 
his newspaper. “It will succeed in the 
end because it is right and because it 
is an odious reflection upon the honesty 
and intelligence of the people to assume 
that they will long continue to favor a 
system which eliminates the business 
idea from municipal government.” 

The Nelson doctrine that “municipal 
government is purely a business affair” 
was such a hateful expression of the 
commercial spirit to both Alderman 
Pendergast and Shannon that they even- 
tually banded together to oppose the 
spread of this philosophy. Their evan- 
gelism for pure Democratic partisanship 
(first) and the two-party system (sec- 
ond) was earnest and colorful and it 
is easy to believe that the independent- 
but-not-neutral heresy could not have 
prevailed or even survived in Kansas 
City if anybody but Bill Nelson had 
espoused it. 

Various experts have tried to esti- 
mate the size of the disturbance created 
by the political crusader and builder 
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from Indiana who founded the Star. 
One historian determined that there 
were two factors accounting for the 
phenomenal development of Kansas 
City—the great bend of the Missouri 
at Kawsmouth and Nelson. 

Julian Street interviewed Nelson for 
a national magazine and left with the 
impression that he had been in the pres- 
ence of a volcano. “He is even shaped 
like one,’ Street wrote. The editor ta- 
pered upward from a vast waist to a 
snow-capped peak and when he opened 
his mouth a Vesuvian rumbling came 
forth. William Allen White, handing 
down a final opininon in an article for 
Collier's, wrote: “Mr. Nelson literally 
gave color to the life and thought and 
aspirations of ten millions of people 
living between the Missouri River and 
the Rio Grande.” 

Nelson’s associates and admirers 
called him Colonel. “Not that he was 
ever a colonel of anything,” explained 
White, who worked for Nelson before 
he moved to Kansas to make the Em- 
porta Gazette famous. “He was just 
coloniferous.” The Colonel’s enemies 
called him Baron Bill and the Baron of 
Brush Creek, titles suggested by his 
bearing and his real estate holdings 
which were on a baronial scale. The 
accolade of nobility was intended as a 
term of derision but didn’t have that 
effect, for everyone thought of Nelson 
as the Baron even when they called him 
Colonel. 

Nelson was a Hoosier with a good 
middle-class background based on sev- 
etal generations of property owning. 
There was a family legend of aristo- 
cratic English connections and Baron 
Bill liked to think that Lord Nelson, 
the hero of Trafalgar, was one of his 
ancestors. He occasionally spoke of 
“Uncle Horatio” in a joking manner, 


but no one took the allusion too lightly, 
for the sea lord who made a monk 
out of Napoleon would obviously have 
been proud to acknowledge kinship with 
the booster who put Kawsmouth on 
the map. 

He was thirty-nine years old when he 
came to Kansas City and already had 
managed one successful career as a busi- 
nessman, amassing a sizable fortune as 
a real estate operator, bridge builder 
and contractor. A large part of that first 
pile was lost in a disastrous cotton plan- 
tation venture in the South. Nelson en- 
tered the newspaper field as an owner 
of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Sentinel a 
year before he saw his big chance in 
Kansas City. He and his partner, Samuel 
E. Morss, sold out their Fort Wayne 
holdings and put their capital in a new 
Kansas City paper, the Evening Star, 
which started its long run under Nelson, 
September 18, 1880, with a brashness 
that amused the established newspaper 
proprietors. 

There were two morning and two 
other evening papers in the Kansas City 
field at the time but an evening paper 
was still a novelty in 1880 and Nelson's 
Evening Star was greeted with some de- 
rision by the morning newspapermen, 
who dubbed it the Twilight Twinkler. 
Eugene Field, poet, columnist and antic 
spirit, then working as editor of the 
morning Times, suggested the nickname 
with this verse: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, 
Bright and gossipy you are; 


We can daily hear you _— 
For a paltry dime a week. 


The Evening Star was well on its way 
to domination of the whole field before 
the opposition realized that a new era 
had dawned. The Star absorbed the 
Times in 1901. 
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Nelson quickly bought up his part- 
ner’s interest in order to have a com- 
pletely free hand. He could never bear 
the thought of the Star having any other 
voice than his own. 

“The Star,” he said repeatedly and 
firmly, ‘‘is the Daily W. R. Nelson.” 

Readers of the Star had the impres- 
sion that Nelson was speaking to them 
personally each afternoon, and twice a 
day after he added the Times as the 
morning issue of the Star. They could 
hear the great voice booming and feel 
the power of his personality even 
though they never saw him. Few saw 
him, in fact, after he was well estab- 
lished. He avoided luncheons, clubs and 
political meetings, partly because he was 
somewhat self-conscious in the public 
gaze, but mostly for the reason that he 
liked to sit in the Star office and let peo- 
ple come to him. Although he didn’t do 
any of the writing, Nelson’s stamp was 
on every line in his paper. He outlined 
what he wanted the Star to say, and be- 
cause he spoke clearly and colorfully, 
many of his own words got into the 
copy. He imposed anonymity on all 
other members of the staff so that noth- 
ing might interfere with the communi- 
cation between the people and the Daily 
Nelson. 

Foundation of the Colonel’s success 
was the cut-rate principle. He offered 
the Star for two cents an issue against 
the standard price of a nickel a copy. 
He had to import a large supply of 
pennies to make change for the custom- 
ers, and Nelson’s kegs filled with shin- 
ing coppers appeared, to accustom this 
free-spending community to the idea 
that the penny was useful for other pur- 
poses than buying licorice sticks. Nelson 
built up volume at two cents a day and 
a dime a week for regular subscribers. 
He edited his paper according to the 
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formula that the public didn’t want 
glaring headlines, half-tones, comics 
and sports news but was hungry for 
lots of particulars about their neighbors’ 
business. He devised a conservative for- 
mat, which he considered artistic and 
which outsiders generally describe as 
odd or quaint. In this dress the Star 
furnished all the details, from murders, 
triangles and business operations to the 
activities of dogs and bluebirds and the 
antics of babies, presenting these hap- 
penings along with tasty literary and 
educational items clipped from books 
and magazines. 

Mr. Nelson had arrived in Kansas 
City prepared for a strenuous fight with 
the politicians and he had picked a place 
where he could get a maximum amount 
of action for his money. His quarrel 
with the party regulars had roots that 
extended to New York and the early 
battles against Tammany Hall. The 
Baron was himself a Democrat but not 
one of the Jackson County variety. His 
hero was not Andy Jackson of Tennes- 
see but Sam Tilden of Gramercy Park, 
New York, nemesis of the Tweed Ring 
and the Canal Ring. Nelson served as 
Tilden’s campaign manager in Indiana 
when the New Yorker ran for President 
in 1876. Tilden won in the actual bal- 
loting but was counted out by one elec- 
toral vote when Congress was called on 
to settle a dispute over the returns from 
four states. Nelson renounced affiliation 
with the Democratic Party in 1880, the 
year he started his paper in Kansas City. 
There is a legend that his bolt was in- 
duced by pique over the failure of the 
Democrats to offer Tilden a second 
nomination, but the practical consider- 
ation was that the independent line gave 
him a free hand in the task of subduing 
the bosses of both parties to the Nelson 


will. 
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The Tilden influence was important, 
however, in Nelson’s development as 
a reformer. He found that most of the 
evils of corrupt politics encountered by 
Tilden in New York were duplicated 
in Missouri. The parallel was so exact, 
in fact, that he used Tilden’s biogra- 
phy,* giving his account of his battles 
with the Tweed Ring and the Canal 
Ring, as a Star campaign textbook in 
one of Missouri’s greatest political bat- 
tles. That was the campaign of 1904 
which brought the Folk reform, and 
was toward the end of Nelson’s career; 
but long before that, the publisher had 
discovered that the machine operation 
was highly developed in this Middle 
Western region. It included some rack- 
ets not adequately described in Tilden’s 
reports; and Publisher Nelson had to 
devise methods of his own to oppose 
the Little Louisiana Lottery, the policy 
gambling gyp, the traction monopoly, 
the gas gouge, the loan shark steal, the 
legal fee grab, the bunco game routine, 
the paving graft and other profitable 
promotions of a fast-growing commu- 
nity which had an untrammeled sense 
of freedom. 

The politicians immediately discov- 
ered that the Baron had the disposition 
and capacity for the rough-and-tumble 
style favored by the Kawsmouth parti- 
sans. Since the antagonists were about 

ually matched, these struggles were 
both long and fierce. A classic example 
is the battle with the traction interests, 
which raged through the thirty-five 
years of Nelson’s career in Kansas City. 
Nelson led off by putting down the 
Corrigan mule car line monopoly when 
it attempted to block franchises for the 
new cable lines and at the same time 
extend its own exclusive concession. The 


*The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, by John Bigelow, 
2 vols., 1895. 
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Star routed the mule car reactionaries 
by promoting a “hanging party” for 
the aldermen controlled by the Corri- 
gan interests. Fastening the label of the 
Shameless Eight on the men who took 
Corrigan’s orders, the paper took the 
lead in organizing a committee of safe- 
ty headed by the town’s leading citizen, 
Colonel Kersey Coates, and the vigi- 
lante spirit ran high. A mass meetin 
of citizens “with ropes” was called for 
the night when the Council was expec- 
ted to act on the franchise matter and 
the Shameless Eight lost their nerve. 
Corrigan’s mules lost out and Kansas 
City got cable cars to speed the wheels 
of progress, but the cable line interests 
formed a monopoly and the battle was 
shortly resumed. 

The Star used fighting words with 
such abandon that its editor incurred a 
definite personal risk. His critics found 
that he was fearless and well protected. 
One of the notable exhibitions in this 
field was given when Joseph J. Daven- 
port, who served a term as mayor in 
1889 and tried unsuccessfully to make 
a comeback in 1892, called at the Star 
office to settle issues with the Baron in 
the manly way. Editor Nelson was at 
his desk in his private office on the 
second floor when Mr. Davenport hove 
into sight, dark and menacing. Nelson 
moved with an agility surprising in one 
of his bulk but, in his haste to square 
off or get out of range, he got his feet 
tangled in his chair and was helpless 
for one awful moment. 

Whether the Colonel was actually 
struck or not remains a question to this 
day, for there are two versions on that 
point of the encounter. There is, how- 
ever, general agreement on what fol- 
lowed. Four men, stout and true, ar- 
rived in time to form an adequate re- 
ception committee for Mr. Davenport. 
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They included T. W. Johnston, manag- 
ing editor, Ralph Stout, city editor, 
William Allen White, reporter and edi- 
torial writer, and a telegrapher named 
Phillips. Between them they ousted the 
former mayor, or rather they threw him 
to the landing halfway down the stairs 
to the first floor. When the ex-official 
landed he looked up and saw Ralph 
Stout in a throwing posture, holding a 
cuspidor, and Mr. Davenport is sup- 
posed to have cried out: 

“Drop that cuspidor, Ralph Stout! 
Put that spittoon down!” 

It was also reported that Mr. Daven- 
port had a pistol and made a gesture 
of using it but the testimony on that 
point is not conclusive. One veteran of 
the Star, Charles I. Blood, who joined 
the staff in 1887, became the paper's 
best-known city editor and still is in 
harness, doubts that Davenport tried 
any gunplay. If he had, says Charlie 
Blood, he would have been potted by 
Bill Campbell, stockyards reporter, who 
was stationed at the top of the stairs in 
an alcove, drawing a bead with a long- 
barrelled pearl-handled six-shooter. 

“The Star never loses,” Colonel Nel- 
son informed his staff. That remark had 
a humorous sound, as it was usually 
uttered just after the paper had taken 
a drubbing at the polls. 

Defeat never discouraged the Baron, 
but it did put him in a rage and filled 
him with a deep suspicion that he had 
been cheated at the polls. This made 
him a remarkably efficient watchdog of 
the voting places and produced a series 
of election scandals that early accus- 
tomed Kansas Citians to the idea that 
their political organizations were extra- 
ordinarily corrupt. The Star’s extremely 
lurid and elaborate accounts of election 
thievery and thuggery served the double 
purpose of intimidating the politicians 


and discrediting them, building up a 
reservoir of public wrath which the 
newspaper exploded at the proper time. 
Nelson showed the effectiveness of this 
kind of crusading in memorable fash- 
ion in the county campaigns of 92 and 
94, when he warred to wrest control 
of the prosecutor's office from the Com- 
bine, which was much too tolerant of 
gambling and vice conditions to suit the 
Star editor. The newspaper lost the first 
round but made a tremendous scandal 
over the conduct of the election, in 
which Scar-Faced Charley Johnson, the 
celebrated bunco artist, and his troupe 
of traveling crooks appear to have taken 
a conspicuous part. This agitation con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Democrats 
two years later and prepared the ground 
for a violent public outburst, which oc- 
curred when the newspaper trumpeted 
disclosures of a crude conspiracy to 
steal the offices of county prosecutor 
and marshal for the Democrats. For- 
geries were committed in the official re- 
turns after the unofficial count had 
shown a clear victory for the Republi- 
cans. With Nelson’s paper furnishing 
the thunder and lightning, a committee 
of safety was organized, mass meetings 
were held, lynch talk was encouraged 
and a large prosecution fund raised. A 
grand jury returned twenty-one indict- 
ments for election frauds, twelve politi- 
cians fled town and one committed sui- 
cide. The Jackson County men played 
Courthouse politics for keeps. 

Baron Bill’s battle with the party or- 
ganizers and demagogues entered a 
curious phase with his greatest single 
civic undertaking, which was the build- 
ing of Kansas City’s beautiful parks 
and extensive boulevards. With the 
politicians playing a dual role, of- 
fering both resistance and assistance to 
the construction, this program eventual- 
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ly produced 4,025 acres of parks and 
119 miles of boulevards in a continuous 
system. All of it has grown upon the 
foundations that Nelson and his gen- 
eration built, and a large part of it was 
created or projected during his lifetime. 
In fact, the town had no park property 
whatever and no boulevards when he 
arrived on the scene. Citizens were still 
falling from the mountains and burying 
themselves in the mud and Mr. Nelson 
immediately saw that Herculean meas- 
ures would be required to get the town 
over the hill and out of the mire. The 
superhuman spirit for grading, widen- 
ing and paving was what Bill Nelson 
had. 

“Great as was the greatest of the 
Caesars, greatest was he as a road build- 
er,” said a Nelson editorial. ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion treads established thoroughfares. 
Literature must have circulation or be 
impotent. Art cannot ennoble or uplift 
or delight the multitude it cannot 
reach.” The Star was civilization, litera- 
ture and art, and, by God, Mr. Nelson 
meant to have a large circulation. The 
Caesar of modern transportation in the 
Middle West served notice on the tax- 
payers of what was coming, in an early 
issue of his paper. “The pinching econo- 
my, the picayunish policy, the miserable 
parsimony, which characterize our city 
government must be abandoned,” he 
proclaimed. “Kansas City needs good 
streets, good sidewalks, good sewers, 
decent public buildings, better street 
lights, more fire protection, a more ef- 
ficient police and many other things.” 

The town got more streets, sidewalks, 
sewers and other things but it seldom 
had peace again. Builder Nelson fortu- 
nately found a company of tireless park, 
paving and sewer men ready and anx- 
ious to work with him. He discovered 
an architectural genius when he invited 


a young engineer and architect by the 
name of George E. Kessler (later archi- 
tect of the St. Louis World’s Fair) to 
submit a plan for the improvement of 
West Bluff. Kessler discarded all con- 
ventional ideas of landscaping as inade- 
quate for this project, producing a plan 
that adapted parks and boulevards to 
the Kansas City terrain rather than at- 
tempting to make nature conform to 
man’s ideas of order and prettiness. 

The park-and-boulevard vision moved 
August R. Meyer, a mine and smelter 
owner, to devote his life to the Nelson 
cause. He proved to be a great evange- 
list and was surrounded by a band of 
vigorous disciples recruited from vari- 
ous businesses and professions that nat- 
urally take a special interest in building 
contracts. Pure altruism and private in- 
terest were combined in a very effective 
way in this cause, as was illustrated in 
the case of Nelson himself. The news- 
paperman engaged in extensive real 
estate operations at the same time that 
he used his Star to inspire civic improve- 
ments. The dramatic size of his ambi- 
tion was shown when he took twenty 
acres south of the city to build a mas- 
sive stone house, called Oak Hall, on 
a wooded hill above Brush Creek, in a 
region that was supposed to have no 
future except for pig farming. No one 
but Baron Bill expected that the Kansas 
City enterprise would ever reach that 
far south. He hurried the movement his 
way by laying out miles of streets, build- 
ing miles of decorative stone walls and 
planting miles of elm trees at his own 
expense. These activities entailed large 
investments on which there was no pros- 
pect of early profit but Nelson did not 
expect or seek to make his fortune from 
real estate. His aim was to create the 
right setting for more happy Star sub- 
scribers and advertisers. 
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Nelson and his associates encountered 
terrific resistance from loafers and tax- 
payers who felt that the proper limits 
of progress had been reached, and the 
result was a civic disorder that extended 
over many years. Those of the people 
who didn’t want new paving, sewers 
and parks were organized by Nelson 
into Hammer and Padlock clubs (a 
hammer for every improvement idea, 
a padlock on every money pocket). 
They were flailed, scourged and brow- 
beaten by Nelson’s reporters, cartoonists 
and editorial writers as croakers, knock- 
ers, mossbacks and men without any re- 
deeming qualities. In the election cam- 
paigns and court battles over boulevards 
and parks, the Star gave an awesome ex- 
hibition of the spirit of progress and 
an impressive demonstration of the 
newspaper's force in urban society, but 
still this was not quite enough to ac- 
complish the desired purpose. 

During this period the party bosses 
had acquired considerable additional 
power and prestige, and the battles over 
civic improvements did much to en- 
hance their importance, as the croakers 
and knockers turned to them to oppose 
Nelson’s schemes. Fortunately for the 
parks and boulevards, some of the in- 
fluential party professionals were boost- 
ers, too. Jim Pendergast was a notable 
public improvements man. More boule- 
vards, parks and public buildings meant 
more jobs for his followers and the 
Alderman was credited with being the 
author of that great slogan of all up- 
and-coming societies: “You can’t saw 
wood with a hammer.” Another was 
Mike Ross, ward boss and contractor, 
who set out many of the elm trees lin- 
ing the streets. Still another was Hugh 
J. McGowan, a leading figure in the 
Combine and an agent for the Barber 
Asphalt Company whose asphalt was 
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favored by the City Council. 

The keystone of the park-and-boule- 
vard system was established with the 
aid of political bosses who delivered the 
necessary votes for a price, providing 
a majority for the charter amendment 
which made the extension possible. The 
story of that deal has been told in the 
Star itself in an article written by H. J. 
Haskell, the present editor, and pub- 
lished on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
newspaper. Editor Haskell related the 
incident as it was told by Mr. Nelson 
to his associates. 

Hugh McGowan called on Nelson 
at the height of the campaign for the 
amendment. 

“Colonel,” he said, “you seem to feel 
strongly about this amendment.” 

“It’s the biggest thing that has been 
before Kansas City in years,” was the 
reply. . 

“Well, if you want it you can have 
it. But it will take a little money for 
the workers.” 

‘‘Nelson became practical for the mo- 
ment,” the Star article explained. “The 
details were arranged and the votes 
were forthcoming.” 

This account was published fifteen 
years after the Colonel’s death, and 
doubtless reminded some Democrats 
that Nelson should have been more 
grateful than he seemed to be to the 
organization boys for their historic serv- 
ice in the cause of Kansas City expan- 
sion. It was in that time that he began 
to preach with increasing vigor the gos- 
pel that the party men should be ditched 
for the nonpartisan system favored by 
Mr. Nelson. 

Out of this agitation grew the wed- 
ding of the Star and the Republican 
Party, which eventually became such a 
solid union that the Democrats ruefully 
observed that there was no Republican 
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Party in Kansas City, but only the Dem- 
ocratic and the Star parties. This fusion 
was not caused by the fact that the 
G.O.P. was any less devoted to special 
interests, bossism and spoils than the 
Democratic organization. It signified 
mostly that the Republican bosses had 
smaller powers of resistance than the 
Democratic machine men. 

Democrats probably will not concede 
that the Star’s interest in nonpartisan 
city government had much to do with 
its growing favor toward the Republi- 
can Party. They like the simpler expla- 
nation that Nelson naturally became 
more Hamiltonian as his moneybags 
piled higher and he found the Nonpar- 
tisan scheme was useful in promoting 
the Republican cause. It is true, how- 
ever, that his antipathy for spoils poli- 
tics was genuine and that there was al- 
ways a large measure of democratic 
liberalism mixed with his capitalistic 
philosophy. He demonstrated his inde- 
pendence on notable occasions in Mis- 
souri and Kansas campaigns and in the 
Bull Moose crusade with Teddy Roose- 
velt. If the Kansas City Republicans 
were ever actually less partisan in local 
affairs than the Democrats, it would 
seem that a large share of the credit 
should go to Nelson and the Star. 

One factor in the development of the 
long contest between the Star and the 
Pendergast organization was the growth 
of the saloon power in politics. Jim 
Pendergast’s own financial stake in the 
liquor business was of modest size but 
his political following was made up 
largely of men whose main economic 
interest was in beer and whisky or who 
regarded the saloon as an absolutely es- 
sential social institution. The brewery 
and saloon combine had grown into a 
very rich and powerful vested interest 
when William Rockhill Nelson decided 
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to declare war on it in 1905. 

The autocrat of the Star was not a 
prohibitionist by personal taste or tem- 
perament. He did not start out as an 
agitator for the suppression of the sa- 
loon, but turned that way when the 
liquor interests resisted reasonable re- 
straints and at the same time obstructed 
other Nelson projects. This happened 
in 1905, when the Heim Brewery boys, 
the saloonkeepers and the Democratic 
boss factions lined up to defeat a new 
charter, containing provisions for better 
regulation of saloons along with meas- 
ures for more businesslike administra- 
tion in the City Hall, which the Star 
had vigorously championed. The editor 
read the election returns in one of his 
blacker moods. He called his business 
manager and ordered him to accept no 
more liquor or beer advertising in the 
Star. The business manager, who knew 
just how much the publisher admired 
the advertiser's dollar, entered an 
amazed protest but the painful order 
stood. 

Agitation for the dry cause in Kansas 
City thereupon took a vigorous upward 
turn and grew steadily in the succeeding 
years. The propaganda against saloon- 
keepers became so derogatory that it 
alarmed and saddened Alderman Jim 
Pendergast. 

“The saloon business is on the bum 
now,” he commented in a newspaper 
interview in 1907. “I’m going to be a 
farmer.” 

He did try his hand at farming but 
at the same time he continued success- 
fully to operate his saloon and his po- 
litical machine. Brewers, distillers, boss 
men and Democrats flourished for 
many years thereafter despite the fact 
that they found it increasingly difficult 
to ignore the voice that loudly declared: 
“The Star never loses.” 
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Il.—WHOsE TOWN ? 


The enemies of Colonel Nelson had 
to wait until two years before his death 
before they got a chance to see him 
humiliated in a way that seemed ade- 
quate to their profound sense of griev- 
ance. They had almost given up hope 
that retribution would overtake the 
Baron when a sensitive Circuit judge 
turned a divorce case into a cause célé- 
bre, declaring that Nelson’s Star was 
guilty of contempt in reporting the do- 
mestic difficulty and ruling that the 
judicial dignity would be satisfied only 
when Baron Bill was behind jail bars. 

For years the Colonel had been guilty 
of a very low opinion of numerous 
judges and on the subject of lawyers 
he was generally full of contempt. Law- 
yers had shaped the laws of the land, 
packed the courts and conducted their 
business in a manner that made justice 
a commodity reserved for the highest 
bidder, as the Daily W. R. Nelson said 
often and in various effective ways. 
Lawyers were the fixers for corpora- 
tions and manipulators of the politi- 
cal machine. In the Star’s language the 
lawyers were, with few exceptions, fee 
grabbers. 

Nelson’s reporters and editors usually 
fired so many salvos in so many direc- 
tions at once that it was only natural 
that they should wound a bear now 
and then, with the familiar conse- 
quences to the luckless gunner. One 
notable instance was when a Kansas 
City lawyer who was a former member 
of the Missouri Legislature collected 
fifteen thousand dollars for libel on 
two innocent-looking words. He de- 
manded redress after the Star carried a 
story reviewing his career and report- 
ing that he “did well” in a legislative 
way. This legal fellow refused to re- 
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gard doing well as a fair estimate of 
his efforts, but instead considered the 
phrase a scandalous imputation of po- 
litical boodling expressed in a familiar 
Missouri language, and he found a 
court that agreed with his interpreta- 
tion. 

A more famous example of repor- 
torial embarrassment was given in the 
contempt issue raised by Circuit Judge 
Joseph A. Guthrie early in 1913. The 
Judge was elected to the Circuit bench 
of Jackson County in 1910 with the 
backing of the Pendergasts. He brooded 
for a long time over the Star’s attitude 
toward his profession and it is con- 
ceivable that he was unable to get the 
Star's policy out of his mind when he 
considered the question of whether 
Colonel Nelson ought to go to jail. 

The case grew out of the divorce 
action of Clevinger vs. Clevinger, a 
quarrelsome couple who set the stage 
for an incident that drew national at- 
tention when they decided not to go 
through with dissolution of the matri- 
monial ties. Mrs. Clevinger asked that 
her suit for divorce be dismissed and her 
three lawyers requested the Court to 
order that her husband pay her attor- 
ney’s fees, the total amount involved 
being sixty dollars. The Court so or- 
dered, following well-established prece- 
dent in the matter. His Honor hit the 
ceiling of his chamber when he read the 
Star’s account of this routine affair, for 
the newspaper story was thoroughly 
garbled and unfavorable to the Judge. 
In brief, the story and headline created 
the impression that the Court had sub- 
ordinated the client’s interest to the law- 
yers’, holding that fees must be paid 
before alimony was allowed, and that 
he had awarded sixty dollars each to 
three lawyers in a divorce suit which 
never came to trial. 
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The Judge decided on drastic re- 
prisals, and he didn’t need the encour- 
agement which he found in Democratic 
circles, for he was explosive spontan- 
eously. However, some of the leaders 
of his own party were disturbed by the 
impetuousness with which he went 
about the business of humbling the 
great man on the Star. One of his judi- 
cial colleagues and a fellow Democrat, 
Judge Ralph S. Latshaw,. criticized him 
publicly. 

“This is the greatest outrage ever 
perpetrated by a court of justice,” said 
Judge Latshaw. “It’s a case of putting 
away Caesar that Rome might have a 
holiday.” 

Goats and Rabbits, nourished for 
years on Star hating, crowded into 
Judge Guthrie’s court to witness the 
spectacle of Colonel Nelson being 
clapped in the calaboose. The proceed- 
ings before Judge Guthrie were brief 
and the defense’s efforts to introduce 
certain evidence were brushed aside. Joe 
Guthrie had made up his mind as to 
the defendant’s guilt and his punish- 
ment—one day in jail. 

But the sentencing of Colonel Nel- 
son didn’t turn out to be the circus 
that the enemies of the editor expected 
to see. The Star’s official biography of 
Nelson carries this awed report of his 
effect on the assembled lawyers, sher- 
iff’s deputies, spectators and apparently 
everyone except Judge Guthrie: 

“Those who were in the courtroom 
that day will never forget the scene; the 
noble dignity of the white-haired man, 
while about him shuffled and whis- 
pered and leered the crowd of political 
creatures, and he the only calm, un- 
ruffled, unexcited one amid it all. The 
political rabble that day was given to 
glimpse the strength of character of a 
great man, and it awed them, absolutely 
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awed. Then they began to sense the 
wrong they were doing, and it shamed 
them. When the proceedings were over, 
even the judge on the bench saw that his 
crowd had slunk away from him.” 

The thing that actually impressed the 
Judge and disappointed the leering 
crowd was the quick work of Frank P. 
Walsh, one of the Democratic lawyers 
engaged to defend the Colonel. Mr. 
Walsh noticed the Judge reading from 
a paper when he began to deliver his 
decision. He respectfully interrupted the 
Court, asked if he was reading his 
opinion. Upon being informed that such 
was the case, he asked when the deci- 
sion was written and was advised that 
it had been prepared the night before 
the hearing. The official court record 
contains this colloquy: 

Mr. Walsh: 1 think the record ought 
to show that your honor had his deci- 
sion in this case written before the hear- 
ing began, if that be a fact. 

Judge Guthrie: That is a fact. 

Mr. Walsh: Then let the record show 
that at the conclusion of the arguments 
the judge of this honorable court read 
his decision, which was prepared in ad- 
vance. 

Judge Guthrie: The decision was in 
the breast of this court and it was as 
easy for this court to prepare its opinion 
at one time as another. 

Mr. Walsh: Then it was prepared be- 
fore this hearing. 

Judge Guthrie: Yes. 

The Judge was not only in an exces- 
sive hurry to prepare and deliver his 
opinion against Nelson; he also was im- 
patient to see Colonel Nelson in the 
hands of the sheriff and on the way to 
jail. He insisted that the editor not be 
allowed to loiter in the courtroom while 
his attorneys hastily prepared applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus to spare 
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him the indignity of being seized by the 
sheriff and hauled off before the riff- 
raff. Mr. Walsh asked for only ten 
minutes for his distinguished client but 
Guthrie said the case was closed and 
called for the sheriff to do his duty. 

The courtroom crowd grew im- 
patient, raising a shout: “What are they 
waiting for?” But Lawyer Walsh was 
an expert at stalling and he was killing 
time with a purpose. He and another 
Democratic lawyer, James P. Aylward, 
had prepared for this eventuality. In a 
room on the floor above Judge Guth- 
rie’s court, a judge of the Kansas City 
Court of Appeals had been posted to 
go in session the moment that word was 
flashed. The signal was given when 
Nelson was sentenced, and while Walsh 
pleaded for time from Guthrie, his as- 
sociate obtained from the Appellate 
Court a temporary writ of habeas cor- 
pus. That instrument finally was served 
in time to permit Nelson’s release be- 
fore he actually suffered formal arrest 
and imprisonment. 

The Court of appeals quickly decided 
it did not have jurisdiction in the case 
and passed the difficult question on to 
the Supreme Court of Missouri. Mean- 
while the newspapers of the nation took 
up the cudgels for Nelson, raising a 
great clamor over the manner in which 
Guthrie was attempting to railroad the 
Kansas City publisher to jail, and hail- 
ing the Colonel as one of the immortals 
in the ancient battle for freedom of the 
press. 

Three months later the Supreme 
Court delivered its opinion, a master- 
piece of legal logic, philosophical wis- 
dom and political sagacity. In an 
exhaustive report prepared by Judge 
Woodson and concurred in by all other 
members of the bench, the Court found 
that the Star was guilty of contempt, as 
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charged, and freed Mr. Nelson. The 
opinion pointed out that the editor 
was only “‘constructively guilty,” the 
real culprit being a reporter named 
Murphy. Nelson had no knowledge of 
the contemptuous item until after it 
appeared in the paper, but under the 
law he was responsible for the publi- 
cation. He was discharged from the 
sentence of a day in jail because the 
Supreme Court found he had been de- 
ptived of his rights as a citizen under 
the constitutional provisions for due 
process of law, and upon this point the 
Supreme Judge was most eloquent, cit- 
ing appropriate sections of the Missouri 
and United States constitutions, quoting 
from Proverbs and Revelation and list- 
ing an impressive array of precedents. 
Winding up on a patriotic note, the 
Court slipped in a line that seemed to 
express its exasperation over the whole 
business, when it remarked: “This is 
the best form of government given to 
man upon earth, but thank God we are 
promised a better one in the world to 
come.” 

The Star accepted this draw as a vic- 
tory and celebrated it with a long and 
forceful editorial restatement of its case 
against lawyers and judges in general. 

The aging Baron had no intention 
of retiring or even relaxing before 
he had to, and his bout with Judge 
Guthrie simply served to focus more 
attention on the grand finish he was 
making. A year earlier he had made his 
supreme effort in the national political 
arena when he resigned his post as 
Republican national committeeman to 
follow Teddy Roosevelt out of the 
G.O.P. and stand with him at Armaged- 
don battling for the Lord and Bull 
Moose progressivism. 

“The Republican Party is dead, as 
it deserves to be,” he told an Eastern 
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newspaperman who interviewed him. 
“The contest will be between Roose- 
velt and Wilson. The Republican Party 
has gone as the Whig Party went. It 
has finished its work and is done.” 

After Roosevelt's defeat and Wil- 
son’s election Nelson threw the Star’s 
support behind the progressive meas- 
ures introduced by the Democratic 
president in the New Freedom phase 
of his administration. Meanwhile, at 
home, the Colonel’s paper pushed the 
Nonpartisan movement in municipal 
affairs with fresh vigor. In 1914, a little 
more than a year before he died, the 
Star conducted a stunning campaign for 
Nelson’s pet proposition—the commis- 
sion form of city government. It was in 
this campaign that the Star’s agitation 
finally broke the will of the local Re- 
publican organization. 

Nelson’s farewell in the long struggle 
over the City Hall occurred at a time 
when the Democratic factions were be- 
ginning to quarrel again. Tom Pender- 
gast, feeling his oats as the new boss 
in Alderman Jim’s seat, was growing 
restive over his partnership with Joe 
Shannon under Fifty-Fifty, but the Goat 
and Rabbit factions closed ranks to meet 
the latest threat presented by the Star 
Party. There was a Republican ticket 
in the race but the Nonpartisan repre- 
sented the real opposition. The Star con- 
ducted a long preliminary educational 
campaign and climaxed it with a mam- 
moth rally. 

Three days before the election, the 
Republican candidate for mayor dra- 
matically withdrew from the race and 
released his following to the Nonparti- 
san ticket. It wasn’t enough to turn the 
tide and the election resulted in an- 
other Democratic landslide. Mayor 


Henry L. Jost, running for re-election, 
almost doubled his majority of two 
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years before. 

Following the city election campaign, 
Nelson engaged in another furious bat- 
tle which was precipitated by a pro- 
posal, backed by the Jost administration 
and both Democratic factions, to give 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany a thirty-year franchise. The Star's 
publisher, then in his seventy-third 
year and beginning to fail in health, 
personally directed the newspaper's at- 
tack on the machine’s generous plan to 
bolster up an inefficient corporation at 
public expense. The case against the 
franchise for the company, which was 
floundering in the morass of receiver- 
ship through mismanagement and long 
watering of stock, was so one sided that 
many patty leaders who were known 
friends. of the corporation declined to 
enter public debate. 

Despite its weakness in argument, 
the new franchise won approval at the 
polls by a majority of 6,788 votes, carry- 
ing all but three of the city’s sixteen 
wards. Labor joined with the corpora- 
tion and the political bosses to carry the 
day, as the street railway employees had 
been promised better wages and work- 
ing conditions if the franchise was 
adopted. It was not simply a victory for 
the Democratic administration but a 
victory for the machine that operated 
in both parties. Republican ward bosses 
worked side by side with Democrats for 
the franchise. The banner majorities 
came from the Pendergast river wards, 
showing that the trend which crushed 
the Nonpartisans was still working. 

Nelson put his reporters to work de- 
veloping a post-election scandal, airing 
various charges that the franchise ma- 
jority had been obtained by fraud 
through purchased votes and repeaters. 
This storm blew strong for several days 
after the newspaper published the con- 
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fession of a vote repeater, a floater 
from Chicago, who admitted he had 
earned two bucks by voting twice. How- 
ever, the investigation expired suddenly 
when he was whisked away on a two- 
year prison sentence meted out by a 
Circuit Court judge who said he was 
making an example of the prisoner as 
a warning to all election cheaters. The 
term also served as a warning to squeal- 
ers, and no further confessions were 
forthcoming. This swift disappearance 
of the vote informer had the effect of 
deflating the Star’s agitation for a grand 
jury investigation to seek “higher ups,” 
and the furor ended with the news- 
paper supporting a movement to get a 
parole for the poor Chicago citizen who 
was the only one seriously affected in 
this crusade. 

Following this series of election set- 
backs, Nelson opened a campaign for 
a new law establishing election ma- 
chinery for Kansas City that would dis- 
courage vote frauds, and he was in the 
midst of that struggle when he fell in 
his last illness. Exhausted by the fran- 
chise fight, he took a vacation in the 
Colorado mountains, but when he re- 
turned he didn’t move with his old 
vigor. His employees noticed that he 
left his desk at five in the evening in- 
stead of the customary six. Then his 
physicians ordered him to stay in his 
home, Oak Hall, but he did not rest, 
for he had telephones installed in vari- 
ous rooms so he could keep in hourly 
communication with the office. He was 
put to bed and slipped into long periods 
of unconsciousness, but a month before 
his death he rallied and called his edi- 
tors to his home to map out new plans 
for the election reform bill then pend- 
ing in the Missouri General Assembly. 
He followed that by telephoning the of- 
fice with suggestions for a cartoon and 
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an editorial. His last editorial was a call 
for reform and in it he spoke again 
as the Tilden Democrat, appealing to 
the Wilson Democrats of Missouri to 
rise for the progressive cause and force 
their representatives to approve the 
election bill. The campaign aroused 
twelve Democrats and one Republican 
in the state Senate, far too few to save 
the election reform. The bill was killed 
by the simple expedient of keeping it 
buried so deep on the calendar that it 
couldn’t be considered before adjourn- 
ment. The machine lobby was working 
so efficiently that it even seriously 
threatened to upset the primary law that 
was adopted in the Folk reform days. 

Shortly after this, Nelson dropped 
into his last sleep. The man who never 
lost had closed his career with three 
defeats, and the tide of reaction was 
rising fast. Apparently his mind was on 
this, for he roused one night at mid- 
night and sent his farewell to the Star 
through his son-in-law. “Those mes- 
sages of sympathy and appreciation 
have been fine,” he said. ‘““But remind 
the men at the office of one thing. The 
interests that are against Kansas City 
are still in control. The fight on them 
mustn’t let up, no matter if they do say 
nice things about me.” He died April 
13, 1915. 

They said an extraordinary number 
of nice things about him after he was 
dead. Indeed the praise was so fulsome 
that it seemed that William R. Nelson 
was to be cannonized in the popular 
mind as one of the American saints. 
This undoubtedly would have pleased 
the old man, for he was vain and loved 
flattery, but some of it must have bored 
him profoundly. For William Rockhill 
Nelson, the public-spirited citizen, the 
great humanitarian, patron of the arts 
and education, builder of parks and 
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boulevards, was also Baron Bill, the im- 
' perious man of wealth and privilege, 
the hard-fisted businessman and ruth- 
less fighter. 

He left in trust to his heirs—his wife 
and a daughter—a large estate that 
was eventually devoted mostly to pub- 
lic benefit through the funds that fi- 
nanced the magnificent William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art on the site 
of old Oak Hall. The Nelson trust had 
grown in value to some twelve mil- 
lion dollars when his daughter died in 
1926. The publisher’s widow and 
daughter left personal fortunes total- 
ing nearly three million dollars which 
were added to Nelson’s memorial in the 
art gallery. 

Nelson knew that his paper would 
continue for some time under the con- 
trol of his family and he probably 
guessed that his old associates would 
show enough enterprise to purchase the 
property after his wife and daughter 
died. At any rate, he expected that his 
influence would not die with him, and 
he spoke of the crusade for free and 
honest elections and for impartial 
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courts as his legacy to the Star. “My 
scheme is to drive the money out of 
the voting booth and out of the court- 
house,” he explained in a letter to his 
great friend, Theodore Roosevelt. ““The 
government must bear the entire ex- 
pense of all elections and justice must 
be really—and not merely nominally— 
free.” 

His heirs immediately faced a num- 
ber of fights in carrying on his work 
but on the day of his funeral there was 
a general truce in honor of the town’s 
First Citizen. Stores and public schools 
closed in the afternoon. Post offices 
were closed during memorial services 
in Oak Hall. Trolley cars stopped for 
five minutes in tribute to the streetcar 
company’s greatest opponent. Poli- 
ticians of Kansas and Missouri came 
to attend the rites. Courts and public 
offices in Kansas City, Kansas, closed, 
but on the Missouri side some of the 
offices in the Courthouse remained open 
and none of the offices in the City Hall 


: Closed, for there were many Goats and 


Rabbits who knew that Baron Bill 
wouldn’t stay in his grave. 


The Bird , Speaks 


OLIVER EVANS 


The Bird has voiced an enormous paradox, saying 
That only in destruction is there peace, 

That there’s no substitute for simple slaying. 
The man who looks for peace, the Bird has said, 
Will find it when he shoots his neighbor dead. 


So spoke the Bird. And if the Bird be right? 


The Bird cannot be right, the Bird is wrong! 
The Bird has told a lie, or if a truth, 

A truth with which we cannot live for long. 
Our choice is clear: we or the Bird must die— 
The Bird, the wicked Bird has told a lie! 
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Achelous and Hercules 


A GREEK LEGEND IN A Missouri SETTING 


Description by Thomas Hart Benton of his recently completed mural for 
Harzfeld’s, Petticoat Lane, Kansas City, Missouri 


CHELOUS loved Dejanira. Achel- 

A ous was a river and a river God 

at one and the same time. As a 

river he wound about through Dejan- 

ira’s land. As a God he loved her and 
wanted to marry her. 

Dejanira was very beautiful and de- 
sirable. Her land was beautiful and 
desirable also. As a consequence there 
were other suitors besides Achelous 
seeking to look after Dejanira. Among 
these was Hercules the famous tamer 
of wild and unruly people and things. 

As a river Achelous had a serpentine 
course. Therefore, as a God, he often 
took the form of a serpent. When in 
flood Achelous roared and fumed and 
charged about. At such times Achelous 
the God became a bull of irresistible 
strength. His two horns in this state 
symbolized his tendency as a flooded 
river to cut new channels. His flood 
course was often two-pronged. It was 
doubly destructive. You never knew 
which horn in his fuming course was 
going to dig out your land and your 
crops and send them down new river 
beds. 

When Achelous courted Dejanira he 
meant to possess her land and go about 
it as he pleased, cutting channels to his 
fancy. He didn’t like to see Hercules 
butting in on his courtship. His other 
rivals were easy to handle. He could 
simply roar a couple of times and scare 
them away. But Hercules was a differ- 
ent matter. He was tough and strong, 


and he had a reputation for doing what 
he thought should be done. At a meet- 
ing where Dejanira’s lovers were stating 
their claims, Achelous tried to get rid 
of Hercules by saying he was only a 
bum and not fit for the lady’s hand. 
He made reflections on Hercules’ 
family. He told everybody that Hercu- 
les’ father, Jupiter, was already long 
married to Juno when he met Alcmena, 
the strong man’s mother. This was true, 
but since Jupiter was the highest of the 
Gods and beyond the usual conventions 
of behavior and because his son Her- 
cules had proved his worth to his mortal 
brothers by a long string of good deeds, 
the matter was generally overlooked. 
When Achelous brought it up before 
Dejanira, Hercules was enraged. He 
lit into the river God. 

Seeing how things were and that 
two rough and tumble big champions, 
a God and a son of a God, were going 
to battle for Dejanira, her lesser suitors 
withdrew from the field. The battle was 
drawn out and the earth worn smooth 
with the tramplings and falls of the 
champions. Achelous fought first as 
himself, the River God, but Hercules 
was too much for him and threw him. 
He then changed into his serpent form, 
but Hercules laughed at him and said, 
“It was my business to kill snakes be- 
fore I was out of my cradle” and 
grabbed him by the neck. Then Achel- 
ous turned into his bull form. But Her- 
cules got hold of his horns and in the 
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struggle twisted off one of these 
and conquered Achelous and tamed 
him. 

The Naiads, nymphs of the founzains 
and springs, took the twisted horn and 
filled it with fruits and flowers. They 
called it Cornucopia and it became the 
sign of Plenty. 

Old papa Bullfinch who wrote the 
classic book from which this story is 
taken says that the legend had a prac- 
tical meaning for the Greeks. Hercules’ 


Land Like 


victory symbolized victory over the 
river Achelous by the erection of em- 
bankments, canals, etc., and the over- 
coming thereby of the yearly terrors 
of flood. The conquering of the river 
bull is a symbol of the redemption of 
the river land and the turning it over 
by planned labor to Plenty. 

The story is thus applicable to our 
own land. It fits our Missouri river 
which yet needs the attention of a 
Hercules. 


a Woman 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


How may a man love a land like a woman? 
There is no way of wooing far, high pastures 


In sage-hazed Utah. 
May one lie with earth 


Delicately perfumed with yielding needles 


Of Colorado pines? 


Where shall I touch tonight 


A skin as lustrous as the lobes of yucca 
I lay awake with, throbbing to their beauty, 


In windy Taos? 


You have no mystery, woman or siren, like shrouded San Francisco 
With high, fog-bastioned bridges and coastal steamers 


Lost in the sky. 


Tell me not tonight 


Of old New Orleans with the aphrodisiac 
White magnolias pendulous in the moonlight. 
I shall not sleep—I know again the fever 

I felt among the hyacinths along the bayous. 


But you I chiefly loved, bright parasite, 

With mystic towers, far-gleaming palisades. 

You have drawn your lovers from mountains and from prairies, 
You have taken their dreams and songs— 


Here, take mine too— 


You have crushed and left them swirling in East River, 
Bright dream unbroken made of the broken dreams, 
Nearer than any, I think, to America’s soul, 


Starry, but not a star. 


— mee e - eK OL. 
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Science and the Human Spirit 


PRESIDENT MIGUEL ALEMAN OF MEXICO 


OR those of us in public office 
who believe in democracy there 
can be no higher testimonial of 

esteem and affection than that which 
is freely given by a freedom loving 
people. 

All universities are genuine sources 
of culture—not that self-styled brand 
of culture which, under political fet- 
ters, frequently finds itself used as a 
weapon of aggression and predatory 
domination—but true culture, that up- 
lifts the spirit of man and leads it to 
the highest goals; in brief, the culture 
that makes it possible for the peoples 
of the earth to enjoy, without sacrific- 
ing their integrity, the blessings of 

ce. 

The war that has just ended brought 
in its wake crimes of such monstrosity 
that many men are now mortally dis- 
trustful of scientific methods. Indeed, 
when the techniques of science are un- 
der discussion, the real core of the prob- 
lem is often obscured. Techniques are 
only means of accomplishing what has 
been conceived by the intelligence of 
man. Science can have no proper goal 
other than the betterment of mankind, 
no just motive other than the protection 
of life and of the things that make life 
worth living. Scientific research, in seek- 
ing to master the forces of nature aids, 
to all intents and purposes, the majority 
of mankind in finding the road to a 
fuller and happier life. Therefore, 
whenever a given culture is evaluated, 
the paramount factors to be considered 
are its ethical motives, the goals it has 

*Address at the Convocation of May 7, 1947, at which 


time the University conferred the honorary "degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon President Aleman. 


set itself to reach and the application 
for goodness and virtue to which it as- 
signs science. 

If we examine the culture and de- 
velopment of our two countries, accord- 
ing to these broad principles, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that happily a striking 
number of similarities will become 
clear. Undoubtedly because of the fact 
that our peoples think along parallel 
lines on such fundamental questions, 
the representatives of Mexico and the 
United States readily entered into the 
1945 London Agreement, which consti- 
tuted the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The preamble of this Agreement sets 
forth that “since war is begun in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.” 

Our Republics know only too well 
that ‘‘the wide diffusion of culture and 
the education of humanity for justice, 
liberty and peace are indispensable to 
the dignity of man,” and as their repre- 
sentatives acknowledged in the London 
meeting to which I am referring, they 
are firmly resolved to comply with their 
commitments “in a spirit of responsi- 
bility and of mutual assistance.” 

In this imperative task our universi- 
ties are to have a share of ever increas- 
ing importance. In a measure never 
reached in the past, our educators are 
called upon to interest themselves not 
only in the way of life and the pecu- 
liarities of their own people but also 
in those of the other peoples of the 
world. And classrooms, laboratories 
and libraries must open wide their 
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doors—as Victor Hugo expressed it— 
to the four winds of the spirit. 

There is to be found no more heart- 
ening indication of the future of this 
country than in the vast activity of its 
universities devoted to the service of 
mankind. It would be superfluous here 
to mention by name the scholars and 
scientists of the United States to whom 
the gratitude of the whole world is due. 
Nevertheless, as the representative of a 
nation that prides itself in having in 
its capital city a university founded 
nearly four centuries ago, I should like 
to assure you that Mexico deeply ap- 
preciates the contributions of your coun- 
try to the culture of the American Hem- 
isphere and to the civilization of man- 
kind. 

Moreover, it is well to remember 
that before the pronouncements of our 
statesmen strengthened the bonds of 
neighborliness which naturally exist be- 
tween us, we were already united by 
generous ties between our leaders in 
science and in art. That amity brought 
us together even though our official re- 
lations were strained by a defective un- 
derstanding of our purposes. There- 
fore, we cannot but expect that the co- 
operation between our intellectual lead- 
ers will be closer, more fruitful, useful 
and frequent nowadays when the gov- 
ernments of most nations have learned 
to speak faithfully the idiom of their 
people. 

From the point of view of culture, 
there is one advantage among many 
others that the democracies enjoy over 
the totalitarian systems; an advantage 
in which we are bound by duty to take 
pride on every occasion. And that is 
that in a democracy the truth is broad- 
cast on its own merits and is not sub- 
servient to purposes of propaganda. In 
a democracy no distinction can be 
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drawn between occult truths, known 
only by the masters, and the so-called 
truth that is fabricated especially for 
the vassals. Nor do democracies have 
to resort in their self defense to the 
mental barriers of the dictatorships 
raised to keep from their people a fac- 
tual knowledge of what is happening 
in other countries. 

In a democracy the resplendent 
nakedness of truth does not tolerate 
being masquerated under a despot’s uni- 
form. Democracy is the aspiration to- 
wards what is really universal. But 
there is only one universal measure— 
man. Democracy, then, is a system made 
to measure for man, not for this or that 
tyrant or for a tyrant’s slaves. 

The belief that culture works for 
peace, that culture is the supreme bur- 
geoning of democracy, is what I find 
in this University, reflecting what I have 
already been able to see throughout 
your city—the indications of that brand 
of progress and of that special kind of 
well-being born of well-ordered and 
constructive effort. 

Kansas City owes its prosperity not 
only to its geographical situation, but 
also to agriculture and stock raising. 
With the optimism that the sight of 
youth awakens in us, I am impressed 
with the many admirable things that 
you have here, the rewards of human 
activity and the guerdons that initiative, 
enterprise and self-reliance have won. 

The honor which you have just con- 
ferred upon me admits me in a way to 
share in the open, strong, humanitarian 
tendencies of the new generations of 
the United States. For this reason I 
want to express to the University of 
Kansas City my very special gratitude. 

On receiving this honor I want also 
to bespeak my appreciation for the 
friendship shown Mexico. This home 
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of learning, in this ceremony, is more 
than honoring a Bachelor of Laws. It 
honors the citizen of a country that is 
your friendly next-door neighbor, a 
man whose fellow citizens have en- 
trusted with the task of maintaining 
their institutions and of guiding the 
destiny of their country. 

I am certain, therefore, that I cor- 
rectly interpret the thoughts of the 
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Mexican people, and I assure you that 
I am speaking to you in the name of 
each and every Mexican citizen, when 
I express the hope that the ties of good 
neighborliness between Mexico and 
the United States will unceasingly 
be strengthened and that our two 
nations will continue to cooperate in 
peace, in justice and in the cause of 
democracy. 


Collar, 1946 


JOHN T. WESTBROOK 


In this not time enough, 
this late to sing, luteset, 


the atom-lunge, 


or Ossa-lunge to lees, 

not time enough 

for wisdom now, the Hellene way, 
for beauty, what 

a wind ‘is or a water 

acanthus in the ides of dream 

and Doric in the mind... 


In this not time enough 

for beauty, color, shine, the dark 

in undersides of raincloud, 

wind in leafstream, 

loveliness, the jet up thought 

to acrid-cold white colonnades, 

not time enough 

for iris, pine, azalea, the long wash 
of mind like sea... 


All hail 


the Cedron and the Lenten way: 


Love: for must’s sake: Love. 


Unhail, then, loved dark water, 

quiet summers squandered aimlessly 

in blue clouds punctuating sunlight 

with parentheses of rain, 

green and glory, color, shine, the dark... 


... one calling, “Child!” 
And I, ‘For must’s sake, Lord!” 


peculiarly persistent contradic- 
tion has develo in the 
critical treatment of John Mil- 
lington Synge. Despite the variety of 
opinion, both in time and kind, there 
have emerged certain uniformities: 
Synge’s work is of a piece; he discov- 
ered late what he could do; creatively, 
he did much the same thing from his 
first to his last play—although here 
there is always recognition that Deirdre 
of the Sorrows differs in content, if not 
in manner, from the other plays. 

Alongside this uniformity — and 
usually unaware of the contradiction 
involved—there has been a steady, if 
unequal, division of opinion as to 
Synge’s greatest work. Most critics have 
chosen to think Riders to the Sea the 
apex, although there is a smaller group 
who place that play in a distinctly in- 
ferior rank to that of The Playboy of 
the Western World, or even The Well 
of the Saints or The Shadow of the 
Glen. This is not a mere matter of 
enthusiasm for a particular work—it is 
tantamount to a complete act of exclu- 
sion. To the admirers of Riders to the 
Sea, the other plays are good journey- 
man work, only here and there having 
the seal of greatness. To those who 
ptaise most highly one of the other 
plays, Riders to the Sea is mechanically 
good, but at its best a mere school 
exercise. 

The contradiction arises out of the 
same people maintaining the two things 
—that Synge’s work is unified, yet that 
one part is clearly set aside from the 
remainder. All the critics are aware of 
a distinction. But they do not try to 
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analyze this distinction and they do not 
seem to recognize further that the dis- 
tinction so marked between Riders to 
the Sea and the other plays is present 
because there was a dichotomy in the 
man. Creatively, Synge was pulled to- 
wards two contrary objectives; in his 
memoirs there is evidence everywhere 
of this strain, but the struggle is not 
immediately apparent in the creative 
works. It is not present, that is, within 
the corpus of a single play. The strug- 
gle is there nevertheless: one side of 
Synge’s nature finds expression in 
Riders to the Sea; the other side, in 
all the other plays. 

In all the plays save Riders to the Sea 
the reader or spectator detects easily 
the thread that holds them together— 
that unifies them, that marks them as 
products of a single pen and a single 
attitude. Despite the obvious technical 
differences of The Shadow of the Glen, 
The Well of the Saints, The Playboy 
of the Western World, and Deirdre of 
the Sorrows, the view of life by the 
author is the same in all. The fear of 
all the characters is that life will be 
unfulfilled—beauty dies—the paralysis 
of old age creeps in. Martin Doul, 
Christy Mahon, and Naisi have a family 
likeness: they are all poets, all “fine, 
fiery fellows with great rages when 
their temper’s roused”; and Pegeen, 
Nora Burke, and Deirdre have within 
them the same desire for a full and 
vigorous life. They are all hard women 
to please; the cry of each is essentially 
the same: Nora, ‘a long while sitting 
here in the winter . . . with the young 
growing behind me and the old pass- 
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ing’; Deirdre, looking forward to al- 
most certain death and recalling with 
anguish the seven perfect years with 
Naisi just concluding, “Woods of 
Cuan, woods of Cuan, dear country of 
the east!”; and Pegeen, standing proud 
and wretched with the life that had 
beckoned so ironically now closing 
around her, saying, “Oh my grief, I’ve 
lost him surely. I’ve lost the only Play- 
boy of the Western World.” 

In all these plays the identification 
of reader and spectator is with the 
characters: in their fortunes, in their 
hopes and fear, he participates, and the 
plays stand or fall on the interest 
aroused by the characters. 

In Riders to the Sea, however, the 
thread is broken and the play stands 
apart from the other work of Synge. 
Many critics have tacitly recognized this 
fact and some, indeed, have briefly sug- 
gested the measure of difference sepa- 
rating Riders to the Sea from the other 
work. Darrell Figgis says that “we 
know, and are vitally interested in, Mac- 
beth, and his tragedy is poignant to us 
with a sense of personal loss. But we 
do not know Maurya thus. She is not a 
person to us. She is the soul of a 
mother set before a cliff of terror. We 
shudder for all mothers of Aran in her, 
whereas ‘Out, out, brief candle!’ comes 
to us from a man whose magnificence 
won us.” And L. A. G. Strong com- 
ments on the play’s “steady, eternal 
thythm, to which the actors move like 
puppets, or creatures in a dream. They 
are fated, but it is the eternal pulse of 
Nature that governs them.” 

But no one, I believe, has studied 
the problem closely, no one has dis- 
tinctly marked wherein Riders to the 
Sea is set apart from the other plays, 
and no one has assigned the reasons for 
the isolated nature of the play. These 


reasons Synge himself recorded, if un- 
consciously, in the notebooks of his 
visits to the Aran Islands. 

In the record of Synge’s first journey 
to Aran there occurs this passage: 


On the low sheets of rock to the east I 
can see a number of red and grey figures 
hurrying about their work. The continual 

assing in this island between the misery of 
ast night [when the islands were shrouded 
in one of their recurrent mists} and the 
aca ond of today, seems to create an af- 

nity between the moods of these a 
and the moods of varying rapture and dis 
may that are frequent in artists, and in cer- 
tain forms of alienation. Yet it is only in 
the intonation of a few sentences or some 
old fragment of melody that I catch the real 
spirit of the island, for in general the men 
sit together and talk with endless iteration 
of the tides and fish and of the price of 
help in Connemara. 


Homely touches of character—men 
sitting together and talking endlessly 
of tides and fish and the price of kelp 
in Connemara—is this not the basis of 
drama? And especially in Synge’s peas- 
ant drama is not this steady humdrum 
of life basically felt and undeniably 
necessary no matter what bizarre events, 
what “variations from the ordinary 
types of manhood,” what wild sayings 
and ideas come into the plays? That is, 
is it not necessary if the artist has for 
an intention the desire to depict Life 
in terms of lives? 


II 


No one will deny that such a de- 
sire was Synge’s in all of his plays 
save Riders to the Sea. But in that play 
Synge sought, I believe, to achieve a 
synthesis of the effect Aran had had 
upon him; in other words, he attempted 
to put that “intonation of a few sen- 
tences,” that “old fragment of melody,” 
which seemed to him the real spirit of 
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the islands, into creative form. A few 
characters were necessary, for he chose 
the vehicle of drama, but they were, it 
seems to me, deliberately de-humanized 
—and this fact accounts for the great 
gulf separating Riders to the Sea from 
Synge’s other plays. 

There are, it is true, many realistic 
details offered in Riders to the Sea, the 
clean white boards for the coffin, the 
bit of new rope being eaten by the pig 
with the black feet, the stick Michael 
brought from Connemara—in a sense, 
too many, for as George Moore said 
they occasionally make the play seem 
little more than the contents of Synge’s 
notebook. Yet these details of life as 
it is lived in one poor cottage Synge 
offers not for their everyday human 
values (as he does, for example, with 
Pegeen’s enumeration of things to be 
sent against her wedding day in Jimmy 
Farrell’s creel cart by Mr. Sheamus Mul- 
roy, Wine and Spirit Dealer, Castle- 
bar), but for the brilliant light they 
help to shed in the author’s presenta- 
tion of the spirit of the place. And, if 
it is objected that humanity is surely 
present in Nora’s cry—“isn’t it a piti- 
ful thing when there is nothing left of 
a man who was a great rower and 
fisher, but a bit of an old shirt and a 
plain stocking ?”-—or in Maurya’s ter- 
rifying “I’ve seen the fearfulest thing 
any person has seen since the day Bride 
Dara seen the dead man with the child 
in his arms,” even these are unearthly 
wails that can be identified with the 
music that is implicit in Synge’s con- 
ception of the spirit of the place. Their 
burden, though expressed by human be- 
ings here, is the same as that note Synge 
kept hearing in the cormorants over the 
islands: ‘““There is one plaintive note 
which they take up in the middle of 
their usual babble, and pass on from 
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one to another along the cliff with a 
sort of inarticulate wail, as if they re- 
membered for an instant the horror of 
the mist.” 

Synge’s character delineation in 
Riders to the Sea, \ike that in all his 
plays, is that of the notebook writer. 
He observed life closely, jotted down 
his impressions, and then he refined 
these impressions—omitting all that 
seemed irrelevant, converting the in- 
dividual to the universal, and making 
all speech both articulate and memor- 
able. But the characters in Riders to 
the Sea end—I think deliberately—by 
being bloodless creations. 

Following the description of the 
dangerous exertions that are required 
of the Aran men merely to launch and 
land one of their curraghs safely, Synge 
says, “This continual danger, which can 
only be escaped by extraordinary dexter- 
ity, has had considerable influence on 
the local character, as the waves have 
made it impossible for clumsy, fool- 
hardy, or timid men to live on these 
islands.” 

In the re-created play Synge’s deft 
use of his observation and conclusion 
may be seen. For, despite the fact that 
all the men in Maurya’s family, up to 
and at last including Bartley, have lost 
their battle to the sea, neither the 
reader nor the spectator ever thinks 
of any of them as having been “clumsy, 
foolhardy, or timid.” Certainly not 
“timid,” because they live out their 
lives in the face of repeated warnings. 
Not “clumsy,” despite the awkward- 
ness of a riderless pony knocking man 
and horse into the sea, for Bartley is 
here combatting a supernatural force. 
The hand of Fate is on him doubly: he 
leaves without his mother’s blessing and 
her vision has foretold the event. And 
not “foolhardy,” despite the attempts 
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of Maurya to prevent Bartley from go- 
ing on the sea, for the young priest has 
not forbade the trip, and the economic 
motive driving Bartley is strong: “This 
is the one boat going for two weeks, 
and the fair will be a good fair for 
horses I heard them saying below.” 

But after this is said and after we 
are aware how successful Synge has 
been in transferring from notebook to 
play this sense of extraordinary stoical 
character in the figure of Bartley, we 
must yet notice the significant hiatuses 
in the drama in this connection. Bart- 
ley answers no questions put by his 
mother, he offers only the explanation 
of the fair for the necessity of his 
journey, he does not defend himself 
against her pleas, he does not try to 
soften his departure. It is true that to 
Maurya’s question, “‘Isn’t it a hard and 
cruel man won't hear a word from an 
old woman, and she holding him from 
the sea?” Cathleen offers the argument 
of necessity and inevitability that ‘It’s 
the life of a young man to be going on 
the sea, and who would listen to an old 
woman with one thing, and she saying 
it over?” It is true, also, that after 
Bartley’s abrupt departure Cathleen in- 
dicates that he turned back for a mo- 
ment at the door dumbly seeking 
Maurya’s blessing. 

But this is all that Synge attempts 
or allows in the matter of human re- 
lationships when there was room for 
so much. And the omission is due, I 
believe, not so much to the desired 
economy, certainly not to hasty writing 
—but to the fact that Synge is dealing 
here not with people but with abstrac- 
tions. It is the spirit of loneliness, of 
continual struggle ending only in death, 
of stoical acceptance of defeat that 
Riders to the Sea is to embody. The 
theme, the picture, the language are 
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everything; the people are nothing. 
They hardly achieve even the abstrac- 
tion of being the Mother, the Son, the 
Daughter. In The Shadow of the Glen, 
as in Lear, pity naturally accompanies 
the other emotions; in Riders to the 
Sea, in a situation potentially more 
pathetic, there is only dry-eyed despair 
and this arises out of our witnessing a 
crystallized moment in time and space 
and not out of sympathy with the char- 
acters. 

At the close of the first of the Aran 
notebooks, written just after Synge had 
left the islands when, standing on the 
Galway shore, he could look across the 
bay to the islands and attempt an evalu- 
ation of his recent experiences, this in- 
sight appears: 


I have come out of an hotel full of tour- 
ists and commercial travellers, to stroll along 
the edge of Galway bay, and look out in the 
direction of the islands. The sort of yearn- 
ing I feel towards those lonely rocks is in- 
describably acute. This town, that is usually 
so full of wild human interest, seems in my 
present mood a tawdry medley of all that 
is crudest in modern life. 


One may surmise that in such a mood 
as this Riders to the Sea was written. 
It is instructive to note that the “wild 
human interest,” so much a part of 
The Shadow of the Glen, The Well of 
the Saints, Deirdre of the Sorrows, and 
The Playboy of the Western World— 
being specifically mentioned in the Pre- 
face to the last named play as a neces- 
sity for imaginative drama—at times 
is definitely antipathetic to Synge. His 
yearning at this moment is not to the 
people of Aran but “to those lonely 
rocks,” as it was, I believe, throughout 
the composition of Riders to the Sea. 

The characters of Riders to the Sea 
are made a race apart. Although Synge 
succeeds in making them symbolic of 
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an everlasting struggle between man 
and natural forces, of man’s fortitude 
and capacity for endurance, of man’s 
dignity in the face of suffering, he does 
not attempt to individualize, to human- 
ize, to provide them with the little 
touches that make created characters 
lifelike. 

In most of the plays Synge’s method 
of incorporating vivid details from the 
notebooks was to associate them with 
character—usually successfully, occa- 
sionally so that they —— There is 
the Tramp in The Shadow of the Glen, 
for example—a man who has lived his 
life in the back hills, with the mists and 
the storms, “walking round in the long 
nights . . . the time a little stick would 
seem as big as your arm, and a rabbit 
as big as a bay horse, and a stack of 
turf as big as a towering church in the 
city of Dublin.” A man of courage, 
yes, but also a man who knows of things 
that cannot be explained rationally. He 
is willing enough to sit with Nora’s 
“dead” husband at her request, but he 
is wise enough to take precautions 
against evil: “Maybe if you'd a piece 
of grey thread and a sharp needle— 
there’s great safety in a needle, lady of 
the house—I’d be putting a little stitch 
here and there in my old coat, the time 
I'll be praying for his soul, and it going 
up naked to the saints of God.” In In- 
ishmaan the old story-teller, Pat Dirane, 
had told Synge of the efficacy of having 
a sharp needle on his person to ward off 
harm from the fairies, and Synge had 
noted that “Iron is a common talisman 
with barbarians, but in this case the 
idea of exquisite sharpness was prob- 
ably present also, and, perhaps, some 
feeling for the sanctity of the instru- 
ment of toil, a folk-belief that is com- 
mon in Brittany.” 

Tn contrast, there is Martin Doul, 
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with his eyesight restored, grumbling 
at the amount of work being put upon 
him by his present master, Timmy the 
smith, and accusing him of all kinds 
of cruelty: “Oh, God help me! I've 
heard tell you stripped the sheet from 
your wife and you putting her down 
into the grave, and that there isn’t the 
like of you for plucking your living 
ducks, the short days, and leaving them 
running around in their skins, in the 
great rains and the cold.” Now, this 
recollection of Synge’s having seen in a 
cottage in Inishmaan “‘all the women 
down on their knees plucking the 
feathers from live ducks and geese” is 
vivid, even more so than the original 
incident, perhaps justifies itself be- 
cause of that fact, is appropriate enough 
for the sharp-tongued Martin, but is 
woefully inappropriate when applied to 
the brawny Timmy who would never 
be doing woman’s work. 

But the fact to be noted in both these 
examples is that Synge makes a con- 
scious effort—here and again and again 
in the plays—to relate incident to char- 
acter, to focus sharply the characteristic 
trait. In Riders to the Sea, however, the 
normal, expected human traits are not 
present. And in great part they are not 
present because Synge, having been im- 
pressed by the isolation of Aran and 
the resultant other-worldliness of its 
inhabitants, attempted in this play to 
record their distinction from ordinary 
folk. But Synge’s method was not to 
display differences in personality be- 
tween the islanders and other people; 
instead he almost completely denied all 
personality and individuality in favor 
of depicting the forces that governed 
the lives of these people. 

When Synge was on his way back 
to Aran for his second visit, he met the 
boy Michael, his guide around Inish- 
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maan on the first visit. Michael was 
now living and working on the main- 
land; and Synge “was singularly struck 
with the refinement of his nature, 
which has hardly been influenced by his 
new life, and the townsmen and sailors 
he has met with.” Later in the day, 
Synge, Michael, and a friend of 
Michael’s sat outside near the sea. ‘““The 
day was unbearably sultry, and the sand 
and sea near us were crowded with half- 
naked women, but neither of the young 
men seemed to be aware of their pres- 
ence. Before we went back to the town 
a man came out to ring a young horse 
on the sand close to where we were 
lying, and then the interest of my com- 
panions was intense.” Imagine Christy, 
Martin Doul, even Naisi and the 
Tramp being indifferent to the women. 
But only by an act of will can Bartley, 
or for that matter Nora and Cathleen, 
be thought of in terms of romantic love. 
Passion there is in the young men—but 
it is expressed in terms of the fairly 
primitive struggle between man and 
horse. So also in Riders to the Sea. The 
emphasis lies here because Synge had 
been thus impressed time after time by 
the lives of the islanders. Human rela- 
tionships on the islands, when de- 
scribed at all, are always portrayed in 
terms of violence—the fierce mother 
love, the wild scorn of the girls for 
Synge when they learn he is a bachelor, 
the violent games of the young men 
and girls. And violence, while never 
an actuality before the spectator in 
Rider to the Sea, is omnipresent: it is 
the unseen force that governs the lives 
of the characters and accounts for the 
unceasing tension of the play. Certainly 
there are wild, free actions in all the 
plays, but in all except Riders to the 
Sea the violence arises out of character, 
or the action of character upon char- 
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acter. In Riders to the Sea it is the thing 
itself—crystallized and separated from 
its source of origin as from the people 
it affects. The characters serve only to 
identify and to concentrate attention 
upon the abstract force. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that 
in the subordinate characters of the 
children and the neighbors who bring 
in the body of Bartley and fall into a 
deliberate frieze of grief around the 
apron of the stage, it is easy to see and 
to say that lifelikeness is sacrificed in 
favor of the abstraction. But what of 
the central character of Maurya? Is she 
too in a sense unhuman? 

When Synge returned to Inishmaan 
for the second time, he lived again with 
the family he had visited on his first 
trip. He found changes in the house- 
hold; Michael was working on the 
mainland, another son had gone to 
America. Synge was shown a letter 
from the latter saying that he was leav- 
ing New York to take up his life a few 
hundred miles inland—a letter that 
gave great grief to the mother, for 
“when she hears them talking of rail- 
roads and inland cities where there is 
no sea, things she cannot understand, 
it comes home to her that her son is 
gone forever. . . . The maternal feel- 
ing is so powerful in these islands 
that it gives a life of torment to the 
women. Their sons grow up to be ban- 
ished as soon as they are of age, or 
live here in continual danger on the 
sea; their daughters go away also, or 
are worn out in their youth with bear- 
ing children that grow up to harass 
them in their own turn a little later.” 

No one will deny that this maternal 
feeling is strong in Maurya—no one 
fails to grasp the torment her life has 
been in the loss one after the other 
of her husband and sons. But, as Synge 
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directs the course of the play, the tor- 
ment is in retrospect—Nora, indeed, 
being amazed at her mother’s calm ac- 
ceptance of new disaster. The magnifi- 
cent speeches of Maurya at the close 
of the play do not plumb emotional 
depths—nor were they intended to. 
They are not the direct lament of “Ab- 
salom! Oh, my son Absalom!’’ or the 
five-fold ‘“‘never’’ of Lear; they are the 
circumscribed grief of one in sackcloth 
and ashes—mourning in a prescribed, 
ritualistic manner. Cathleen offers a 
natural reason for her mother’s pas- 
sivity—‘‘An old woman will be soon 
tired with anything she will do, and 
isn’t it nine days herself is after crying 
and keening, and making great sorrow 
in the house?”’—but the true explana- 
tion lies elsewhere. It is to be found in 
the rigid control Synge exercised over 
the play, constantly forcing consid- 
eration away from Maurya and her 
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troubles, and on to the spirit of 
strength, fortitude, and resignation 
that comes from constant conflict with 
the overpowering forces of wind and 
wave. 

And as Maurya is the distinct center 
of the play, so the core of Maurya and 
hence of the play is this composite of 
qualities—violence, grief, endurance, 
strength, resignation—that for Synge 
spelled Aran. In all his other plays 
Synge sought to express his requisites 
of drama, reality and joy, in terms of 
people; in Riders to the Sea he at- 
tempted and achieved an essence. He 
put into creative terms what he had 
seen and, as an artist, been deeply 
affected by: “The whole sight of wild 
islands and sea was as clear and cold 
and brilliant as what one sees in a 
dream, and alive with singularly severe 
glory that is in the character of the 
place.” 


Jonah 


HERBERT SCHAUMANN 


Vast injury, O midmost in despair 

And incommodious Jonah, shall be done. 

The fish will spew the unchewed cud of prayer, 
A blinking hermit, out into the sun. 


Where beached on anguish, you, the derelict 
Will meet with but the providential gourd 
Which has a further fury to inflict 

Of shrinking love unstintingly endured. 


All this to make a minor prophet prate 
Against decay, who was afraid to be 
So shaken and would not reverberate 
Nor spy the angel in the myrtle tree, 


But sulked and was struck down and has his neat 


Indifference put to preaching in the street. 


Not That Kind of Deal 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


Hal, who was still in Germany, I 
probably would have talked for a 
while with the French boy there be- 
side the Seine and then forgotten him 
because, I suppose, there are so many 
French boys and ultimately most of 
them vanish from direct focus and be- 
come hazy parts of a huge composite 
picture which is not so graphic or dra- 
matic as an individualized impression. 
I was sitting on the concrete wall at 
the river's edge this Sunday afternoon, 
my first in Paris, when the boy, about 
fourteen years old, approached me. He 
was thin and slight in appearance, with 
the delicate features so many French- 
men possess, especially those in the pro- 
fessions; and you felt he would become, 
in years hence, a little round-shouldered, 
with a weariness in both his expression 
and stance. Already, strangely, his 
eyes held something of that look. But 
this was not solely French now. 

This was the look of most of Europe 
in this summer of bewilderment, the 
summer which brought the pretty lady 
Peace and her host of unexpected and 
ironic bedfellows. It was the look of 
hunger. You noticed it especially with 
the children, even the small ones, even 
the infants. The older people covered 
it up but you cannot masquerade a 
child’s eyes or his look, nor can he. 

For a few minutes the boy stood 
hesitantly some five yards or so away 
from me, glancing in my direction, not 
knowing whether it would be accept- 
able to speak to me, waiting for a nod 
or a smile or a greeting. 

“Probably wants some candy,” I 
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thought. “Or a cigaret for papa. And I 
don’t have any candy. And I need my 
cigarets.”” 

I didn’t want him to speak to me be- 
cause it is difficult, still, to say no to the 
children, even after these months in 
which “No bonbon” and “Nix choco- 
late” became drab and casual echoes of 
a rather handsome spirit and a minor 
sense of brotherhood with the world, 
mild tuneless echoes of a lusty song, 
produced by the increasing cynicism of 
war and the monotonous passage of 
time borrowed from life. 

This was especially so now in France 
because I had come from Germany and 
there the children, the prisoners of the 
future, were nonetheless healthy, with 
rosy cheeks, and they were eating fresh 
eggs and drinking fresh milk. I had 
come to Paris on a new assignment and 
I had been walking this first Sunday, 
and, late in the day, I had come to the 
Seine, flowing slowly and as lazy and 
quiet as the warm afternoon, reflecting 
the glare of the sun. 

I began to feel embarrassed as the 
boy continued to stand there. Finally I 
though, “Well, might as well get it 
over with quick.” 

“How you doing, Frenchy?” I asked. 

“Very good, thank you,” he said. 
“And you?” A smile encircled his feat- 
ures and brought sparkle to his pale 
blue eyes. He walked to me quickly, 
eagerly. 

“Trés bien,”’ I said. 

“I speak the American, monsieur,” 
he said with unconcealed pride. 

“Good.” 

“Just a little. Not much, you know.” 
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“Sounds pretty good to me, kid.” 

“Yes? I am glad, then. That is ex- 
cellent.” 

“Yeah, you do all right.” 

“My name is Pierre Chambeau.” 

“Glad to meet you, Pierre. I’m Terry 
Rinson.” 

“I am pleased to know you. It is a 
beautiful Sunday, is it not?” 
“A nice day. A little warm, that’s 
all.” 
_ “But it is cool here. That is why you 

are here by the river?” 

“I guess so. I thought I'd just take 
a look at this Seine I'd heard so much 
about and maybe do a little thinking 
on the side. We call it day-dreaming.” 
I liked the boy already or I wouldn't 
have said that, I wouldn’t have been 
talking this way, even though I was 
lonely. 

“Of home possibly ?” 

“Right.” 

“You like Paris, Mr. Rinson?” 

“It’s a beautiful city all right.” 

“It is sad you cannot see it before 
the war.” 

“Well, it looks pretty good to me 
now. It has a lot of atmosphere.” 

“It was different. Much different.” 

“That’s what I understand. But some- 
how it still seems to have that old spirit 
to me, I guess because I didn’t know it 
before the war. It has a feeling .. . 
well, it’s something you can’t put your 
finger on exactly. And it’s really beauti- 
ful. I like it.” 

“And your America, it is beautiful 
too, is it not?” 

“Yes sir. Especially a little town 
called Power City.” 

“And where is this town?” 

“State of Pennsylvania.” 

“It is the home town, yes?” 

“That’s right. The old home town.” 

“Sometime I would like myself to go 
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to America, to see what it is like.” 

“Maybe you will some day.” 

“T think not.” 

“Why, kid?” 

“Well...” He paused. 

)‘How come?” 

“Well, my mother is dead.” 

“Gee, that’s too bad. I’m sorry, 
Pierre.” 

“She was killed by the Germans. She 
was in the Underground and . . . She 
was caught.” 

He leaned down and picked up a 
small pebble beside the wall. For a 
moment he handled it dzintily, almost 
tenderly, in the palm of his hand. Then 
he looked at it quickly, lifted his head 
again, and threw the pebble away. 

“But I am happy now,” he continued. 
“My father is come home from Ger- 
many. He is not well. But he has come 
home.” 

“That's great. I guess he was away a 
long time, huh?” 

“Five years. It is a long time.” 

“Too long. A hell of a lot too long.” 

“I, too, was in trouble.’ 

“How were you in trouble, Pierre?” 

He pulled his light, frayed shirt 
down from his shoulder and showed 
me the long scars across his back. 

“The Nazis,” he said, giving the two 
words an air of utter finality, acting as 
though the words might even be super- 
fluous. 

“They beat a kid like you?” 

“Oh yes. I was caught stealing food 
from one of their trucks. It is not good 
to steal but my mother was using the 
food in her work. Now we are hungry 
still sometimes but we do not need to 
steal bread. And we are free. And we 
do not need to be afraid. The Ameri- 
cans have made us free and some day 
it will be the same Paris. Maybe you 
will come back then?” 


NOT THAT KIND OF DEAL 


“I'd like to. And you'll have to get 
to America some day, Pierre.” 

“I would like that very much. It is 
a wonderful country, your America. It 
has done so much for the world and we 
are grateful. You must not be angry if, 
sometimes, we lose our temper perhaps 
and have doubts. It is . . . well, one 
might say the times in which we live. 
Yes?” 

“Sure, we understand, Pierre. We're 
the same way. We lose our tempers, too. 
Everybody does.” 

I took Hal’s letter from my pocket 
and read through it hurriedly. I studied 
the last paragraph. 

“What gripes me,” he had written, 
“is the way so damned many guys are 
saying the Germans are swell people 


and the girls are healthier-looking and 
they make good food and they try to 
be nice to Americans and they don’t try 
to take you. Too many American sol- 
diers are saying that. They're falling 


for it, because they don’t want to think 
the thing out or are too lazy to think 
about it or just don’t have the brains 
to think with . . .” 

I started to tear the letter to pieces 
slowly, deliberately, and then I flung 
the tiny scraps into the river. 

“A letter from America?” the boy 
asked. 

“No. Germany.” 

His eyes deadened and his shoulders 
seemed to droop. He did not seem to 
know what to say, although he had been 
talking energetically all the time, with 


obvious enjoyment. 

“From a soldier in Germany.” 

“Oh,” he said. “A pal, as you say it.” 

“That's it. A pal.” 

“He likes it there?” 

“No, he hates the country.” 

The boy seemed satisfied. 

“Well, I shall be going now,” he 
said. 

I had one stick of chewing gum in 
my pocket. 

“How about some gum?” I asked. 

He smiled knowingly. 

“I have no big sister,” he said. 

Somehow I felt as though I had been 
clouted by him, right between the eyes. 
It’s strange the way a little thing like 
that can hit you. Other times I would 
have laughed. But I didn’t feel like 
laughing now. I fele all wrong. I 
felt a lot of things were wrong, big 
things. 

“I didn’t mean it that way, Pierre,” 
I told him. “I just want to give you the 
gum. I’m glad you came along. I liked 
talking to you.” 

I wanted him to understand it wasn’t 
that kind of deal at all. I wanted him to 
know that very much. But I didn’t know 
how to say it, how to put it into precise 
and meaningful words. So all I could 
do was hand him the gum. 

He smiled and said, ‘Thank you very 
much.” It was a smile full of warmth 
and that made me feel better. But I still 
don’t know for sure whether he under- 
stood, not just about the big sister but 
about everything. 


The Total Significance 


ALEx AUSTIN 


ICK walked the streets of the 
N city, feeling cold and hungry. 
He didn’t look at any of the 
beautiful women as he usually did. He 
hadn’t shaved in three days and now 
he was just walking because he couldn’t 
think of anything he would be able to 
do that would fill up the world with 
enough wine to make it drunk and hap- 
py once again. He felt sad and all the 
people who passed him were sad and 
he didn’t look at any of them because 
he was afraid he would begin to cry or 
laugh. He wasn’t sure. It was cold and 
any minute one of them would fall 
down dead in the street and he would- 
n't have the strength to lift up the body 
and carry it to a place of rest where 
people can sleep quietly after they 
freeze to death. 

He turned down a side street. There 
would be fewer people and he wouldn't 
be able to sense their presence as clearly 
and, if he fell down anywhere, he 
wanted it to be where no one would see 
him. He didn’t want anyone laughing 
over him when he was tired. He wanted 
the whole world to be huge and lonely 
and strangely beautiful, the way the 
ocean was. Then he would be able to 
say Hello very quietly. 

But he didn’t run. He stopped to look 
at the old man who was kneeling in the 
doorway. He didn’t want to watch any 
of the people because it was cold and 
he was tired, but the old man was kneel- 
ing in the doorway, praying, so Nick 
stopped and watched him. 

The old man prayed silently for a few 
moments. Nick could tell he was pray- 
ing because his hands were clasped the 


way they do it in church and he was 
mumbling something that must have 
been some kind of a prayer to God to 
come down for a moment or two and 
see just how bad things were really 
going. 

Nick moved in a little closer. He 
wanted to make out what the old man 
was saying. He couldn’t remember a 
prayer himself. But he was almost com- 
pletely dumbfounded when the old man 
rattled some dice in his hand and threw 
them against the wall very carefully, 
from the praying position. The dice hit 
the wall and bounced back a few inches 
and when they stopped, the old man 
bent over them. He stared at them. 
Then he shook his head very slowly, in- 
dicating an old sorrow by this gesture. 

Nick got down on his hands and 
knees and he began staring at the dice 
and he too began shaking his head in 
the same manner. The old man looked 
over at him and without showing any 
signs of recognition or surprise, he 
turned back to the dice and for a few 
moments both men stared at the dice 
and shook their heads. 

Then the old man looked over at 


‘Nick again and he said, “What is the 


total significance?” 

Nick was going to tell him that he 
was cold and tired and that pretty soon 
he would fall down dead in the street, 
but all he said was, “I don’t know.” 

The old man picked up the dice and 
held them in the palm of his hand so 
that Nick could see them more clearly. 
“I have been throwing these dice 
against a wall for twenty years and I 
do not know what they mean,” he said 
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very sadly. “Sometimes I pray to God 
and I ask Him to tell me what every- 
thing means and then I throw the dice. 
But I can never understand the total 
significance.” 

“If it’s seven, you win,” Nick said. 
“If the number is seven or eleven on 
the first roll, then you win.” 

“I don’t know what the first number 
was,’ the old man said. ‘““That was 
twenty years ago. There are so many 
things that I cannot remember. And yet 
they must all mean something very im- 

rtant.”” 

Nick took the dice. He held them 
in the palm of his hand for a few mo- 
ments. He looked at them. He tried to 
see through them, so that he would be 
able to find out what it all meant. They 
were square the way the world used to 
be and the black dots were eyes lost in 
the darkness. But nothing was written 
there that he could understand, so he 
threw them against the wall. The dice 
bounced back and they came up seven. 

“There it is,” Nick said. ‘Seven. I 
win.” 

“What do you win?” the old man 
asked him. 

“I just win,” Nick said. 

“But what is there to win? I do not 
see anything to win. I try to under- 
stand what the total significance is, but 
I cannot see anything to win.” 

Nick sat down. His legs ached him. 
He placed the dice down on the cement. 
He thought for a moment. It wasn’t 
clear. “You just win whatever there is 
to win,” he said. He looked at the old 
man. He could almost hear laughter. 
The oceans were too far away. “Do you 
have any money?” Nick asked him. 

The old man shook his head. “I’m 
very hungry,” he said. “Last night I 
slept in the park and a cop hit me be- 
cause I was praying and he said it was 
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against the law to sleep on the grass. 
I did not know that, but he hit me and 
now my leg hurts. Last night I thought 
it was broken so badly it was going to 
fall off. I do not know the cop’s name.” 

“They don’t have names,” Nick said. 
“I wanted to sleep in the park one night 
myself. Numbers. They’ve got numbers. 
That’s all.” 

“Seven?” the old man asked him. 

Nick smiled faintly and he shook his 
head. “I haven't got a cent to my name 
either,” he said disgustedly. “I was 
walking because I didn’t know where to 
go and I didn’t want them to laugh at 
me. 

“Do they always laugh at you?” 

“Sure,” Nick said. “I was reading a 
book in a public library once. It was in 
the winter time. It was cold outside. I 
was sitting there, reading a book, and 
I started to cry because everybody in 
the book was being slaughtered and 
when the people at the other tables all 
started to laugh, the lady came over to 
me and she said that I would either 
have to stop crying or else leave. I 
didn’t have any money and I wanted 
to read a book and I had to cry. I 
started to tell her how important it was 
and everybody in the place started to 
laugh.” 

“TI don’t think I would have laughed,” 
the old man said. 

“If you would have had a million 
bucks or even ten thousand, then I 
could have taught you how to shoot the 
dice and then I might have been able to 
get me a suit of clothes and a fine place 
to sleep and maybe even one of those 
classy blondes to go out with. It would 
have been the opportunity of a life- 
time.” He turned to the old man. “You 
sure you don’t have any money?” 

“I have a million dollars,” the old 
man said. “The cop hit me because he 
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did not think that I was a millionaire. 
Perhaps that is really why he hit me and 
almost broke my leg off.” 

“A million dollars ?”’ Nick asked him 
in amazement. 

“I prayed one night for more than 
an hour and a half. I was sleeping un- 
derneath a merry-go-round at the time. 
It was raining. In the morning, a man 
gave me an envelope and he said, ‘Here 
is a million dollars’.” 

Nick got down on his hands and 
knees and he prayed to the old man, 
saying, “Do you want me to teach you 
about dice?” 

“How did all the people die in the 
book?” the old man asked him. 

“They all ran into the ocean,” Nick 
said quickly. ‘“That’s not important. Do 
you want me to teach you everything 
there is to know about the dice?” 

The old man’s face brightened 
slowly. ‘‘For twenty years, I have been 
throwing the dice against the wall,” he 
said. “I was trying to understand some 
kind of total significance in them, but 
I could not find anything.” 

“O. K.,” Nick said, picking up the 
dice in a very efficient manner. He 
looked at the small, white squares and 
he saw the eyes of the tired people 
looking at him and he felt sick and 
empty and he remembered seeing pic- 
tures of millionaires in the newsreels 
and in the magazines. He had seen 
them throwing dimes into swimming 
pools for kids to dive after and he had 
seen them throwing dimes into the 
oceans, where no one could possibly 
find them, because oceans are deep and 
the darkness is an unending thing of 
sorrow. It was all wasted, he thought. 
And if he were a millionaire, he could 
look at all the people and not be afraid 
of falling down in the street, waiting 
for laughter to make everything ugly 
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and cheap. 

“We'll bet a hundred bucks,” he said. 
He began shaking the dice almost 
furiously. The old man looked happy 
and excited. Nick threw them and when 
they bounced back from the wall, they 
came up seven and Nick smiled and he 
said, ““That’s a hundred you owe me. 
Seven on the first throw means I win.” 

The old man looked a little mystified. 
“Is that the total significance?” he 
asked. 

“There’s a lot more,” Nick said, 
shaking the dice. His body began to 
feel strong and warm once again. His 
legs didn’t ache and his eyes flashed 
brightly. He could still feel the old pain 
of the hunger in the pit of his stomach, 
but he thought of the kids jumping into 
the pools and the oceans, and the peo- 
ple running out of the rooms because 
they wanted to cry, and people were 
laughing, and there were cops in the 
park who never let him sit down on a 
bench after it got dark. 

And he threw the dice against the 
wall again, watching them dance with- 
out any music, and he told the old man 
the theory of numbers and they both 
watched the small white squares with 
the tired eyes that were lost in the 
darkness. 

Nick kept throwing the dice against 
the wall. He didn’t stop for a moment. 
And the old man began praying and 
every time Nick won, he slapped the old 
man on the back, almost knocking him 
over, and he told him how much he 
was winning now and he explained how 
the various. combinations of the black 
dots added to the total significance. 

As he threw the dice, Nick saw 
crowds of people in the distance, cov- 
ering the earth like waves of dust on a 
desert. He wanted to see. He didn’t 
want to always have to be pushing his 
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way through them, being afraid they 
would laugh when he wanted to cry. 
It made him feel sick and empty to 
think of it. He wanted to be drunk and 
happy and he wanted a fine place to 
sleep where he wouldn’t have to worry 
about people falling down dead right 
on top of him in the middle of the 
night. 

He kept careful track of the total 
significance and when he had won a 
million dollars, he jumped up and 
shouted out his name Nicholas Asador- 
ian as loud as he could. 

He explained to the old man that 
the dice were a means of total transfers 
in the world by which people either 
lived or died. But the old man was still 
praying, and when Nick became aware 
of this, he looked at the old man as he 
once looked at his father and he sud- 
denly felt miserable and he wanted to 
cry harder than he had cried when the 
people ran into the ocean, because the 
old man looked so cold and tired and 
when he couldn’t hear the words of 
the prayer, he wasn’t sure whether the 
old man was still alive or not. 

After a few moments, the old man 
finished the prayer and he stood up. His 
white beard seemed to be a soft silver, 
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like the clouds when the moon shines 
on them, and his eyes were smiling 
through all of their sadness and he 
told Nick that he was going to the park 
to sleep now, because there was no 
place else to go, even if the cop almost 
broke his leg with the stick. “Once I 
knew a beautiful girl in Texas,” the old 
man said. “I was sleeping in a barn at 
the time. I never did find out what her 
last name was. I was going to kiss her 
but I didn’t. I was sixty-two at the time. 
She was nineteen. The most beautiful 
girl I have ever seen. I put a million 
dollars in an envelope once and I 
mailed it to her. You ought to go to 
Texas sometime. I found a pair of dice 
in the barn. They were on a table. 
I took them with me when I left, 
but I could never find out what they 
meant.” 

The old man handed Nick the dice. 
Then he turned and he walked away 
slowly. 

Nick watched the old man disappear 
into the darkness and then he sat down 
in the doorway. He threw the dice 
against the wall, but he didn’t look to 
see what the total significance was. He 
fell asleep and he had a dream of an 
ocean. 


How Minor Goodsell Killed Three Deer With 
One Shot and Hoss Rogers Came to be 


Elected Roadmaster of Milford Township 


HowaArD W. TROYER 


INOT Goodsell always pulled 
M his trigger on a good eye, but 
nobody would of swore him 

to be the best shot in the neighborhood. 

Early that spring Lafe Kinsman 
killed a bear and that put him in the 
running, but everyone knew that Hoss 
Rogers could outshoot any of them if 
he was sober or had a mind to. It was 
Minot, according to Uncle Perry, who 
brought home the most venison, take it 
year in and year out, and as a lad, stay- 
ing at Minot’s, he could remember see- 
ing as many as thirteen wild turkeys 
hanging in the smoke house at one time, 
each one with the skin on its back split 
wide open like a ripe pod from falling 
out of a high tree—they were that fat. 
As for Hoss Rogers, he never squinted 
over the sights on his gun if he was 
sober less’n something dropped, but 
when he was drunk, he always said, he 
saw double and shot between ‘em. 

Drunk or sober, however, it was Hoss 
who won the election in ’46—that’s the 
thing to remember. 

There were only three offices in the 
township then, and that of roadmaster 
was the most important. The other two 
were justice of the peace and constable. 
The office of justice was more apt to go 
to an older man, like Abraham Seeley, 
who knew the law and could read the 
Bible well enough for a man to take an 
oath on it. It was he who settled the 
disputes over line fences, figured out 
the law and equity when a fellow’s pigs 


broke into a neighbor's corn patch and 
got themselves locked up in the latter's 
barnyard keep, or the amount of legal 
and personal damage involved in a 
black eye or broken tooth. It was the 
constable who served the warrant or 
made the arrest and preserved the peace 
while the justice held court in his farm- 
house kitchen, or on occasion in Captain 
Barry's saloon or in the Mud Corners 
schoolhouse. It was the roadmastet’s 
job to look after the township roads, 
apportion the tax money for their main- 
tenance, levy community labor for their 
reconstruction after a spring thaw, order 
and supervise the building of bridges, 
and sometimes even to lay out new 
roads, where he could wield a final au- 
thority in closing out or accepting a 
winding trail through the forest as a 
public thoroughfare. 

Being roadmaster was no job fer a 
plow-jogger, fer it took a lot of pitch 
and hustle to do right, and see right 
done, by everyone in the community. 

In Springfield township to the north, 
where the land had been settled longer, 
the election was likely to go to a pros- 
perous farmer or perhaps the leading 
village merchant. In Milford township, 
where Uncle Perry grew up, it was still 
pig and whistle whether it would be the 
best hunter or the heaviest drinker, for 
they were the fellows most talked 
about. Either as a farmer or as a hunter, 
Minot Goodsell would have been a like- 
ly choice in 1846, if it hadn’t been for 
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HOW MINOT GOODSELL KILLED THREE DEER 


Lafe and his bear. 

Lafe Kinsman wasn’t more’n a peck- 
erwood nubbin, who never knowed 
much when he was drunk, and nothin’ 
a-tall when he was sober. 

At the time he was living on Judge 
Seeley’s place just above the village of 
Mud Corners on the Turkey Creek road. 
Early that spring he had been out hunt- 
ing along the ridge just this side of 
Wirt’s mill. As he was coming up to a 
fallen log about two foot through, he 
saw what he took to be a wild hog 
standing alongside, just behind it, with 
his head down, rooting in the ground. 
He could just see the ridge of the back 
coming up above the edge of the log, 
rather like a half moon upside down, 
he said later on, and the brown bristles 
moving in time with the rooting of his 
nose. 

As Lafe was swinging the old muz- 
zle-loader to his shoulder his right foot 
cracked a twig. Quicker than a man 
could say Blackball Schermerhorn, what 
Lafe had taken to be a wild hog arose 
on its hind legs and looked him in the 
face—a full grown bear. Lafe was 
pretty scared, but he came to about as 
soon as the bear did, and seeing that 
he had his gun pointing right at him, 
he fired broadside. 

For a moment Lafe thought he had 
hit him, for the bear dropped to his 
feet; then he saw he hadn’t, or, if he 
had, it didn’t faze him, for the bear 
started lumbering right up over the log 
at him. Lafe dropped his gun and 
scratched gravel to get out of there. He 
had a couple of rods start on the bear 
and going down hill it was slip-shuck 
easy. When he got to the bottom, the 
bear was still coming on, and Lafe 
started up the next rise. It was hard 
work going up hill, and when he got 
halfway up and pretty tuckered out, 
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he looked back and saw the bear gain- 
ing on him. Then he remembered he 
heard Stiles Goodsell say that a bear 
could run up hill as fast as he could 
down, and Lafe got scared clear down 
to his backsides. He made a long turn 
going down hill again, and up on the 
other side, back toward the place they 
had started from, thinking with all his 
might, what could a man do. Halfway 
up the ridge he thought he was done 
for, but he looked back once again, like 
a fellow will, even when he knows it’s 
all over with him. Then he stopped 
dead still, for the bear wasn’t following 
him at all any more. Back down in the 
hollow, the bear was turning round and 
round all by himself; and in a minute 
or two he just lay down as if he was 
all tired out. Keeping a weather eye 
on the bear, Lafe worked around to 
where he had dropped his gun, reloaded 
it, and started down the hill. When he 
got near enough, he aimed carefully 
and pulled the trigger. The bear didn’t 
move at all, and so Lafe knew he was 
dead. 

From then on Lafe thought he was 
the whole team and the dog under the 
wagon, leastways he did till he ran into 
Hoss Rogers one day in to Captain 
Barry's saloon over at Mud Corners. 

“I hear say you killed a bear,” says 
Hoss. 

“That I done,” says Lafe. “Shot him 
down by Wirt’s mill.” 

“Shot him?” says Hoss. 

“Sure thing,” says Lafe. 

“That’s not the way I heard it,” says 
Hoss. 

“Tt ain't?” says Lafe. 

“No,” says Hoss, ‘‘the way I heard it, 
a feller couldn’t figure out whether you 
shot him or just run him to death.” 

Even then Lafe felt pretty good about 
it, till Minot Goodsell shot his three 
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deer with one shot come that Novem- 
ber. It was a god’s fact, according to 
Uncle Perry, though no one would have 
believed it, if it had been anyone but 
Minot. 

Minot’s word was as good as countin’ 
a mare’s teeth, come any time a-tall. 

The night before there was a heavy 
spit-snow, and Minot must have left his 
house before daylight, for it wasn’t 
more than ten o'clock when he came 
back by Captain Barry's saloon with 
the three deer lying on the bobsled be- 
hind him. He had been driving along 
the road down south of Kingsley’s, so 
he said, when all of a sudden two doe 
and a buck came out of the brush and 
crossed the road in front of him. It took 
him a minute to bring his gun around, 
but he got a fair shot at the buck, 
though he missed him. Minot turned 
the team into the woods and followed 
but it was difficult to find lane enough 
between the trees to drive through. 
Finally he came to a clearing back of 
Sam Dryer’s place and was tying up 
his team to see if he could find their 
tracks again, when the three deer came 
walking into the other end of the clear- 
ing as unconcerned, he said, as a bee in 
a privy. Minot grabbed his gun and 
fired, just as the buck, throwing back 
his head, made a leap that shot him out 
of the clearing. 

After tying his horses, he began fol- 
lowing the deer on foot, the tracks lead- 
ing off towards the east as if they were 
heading for the thick tamarack swamp 
east of Pretty Lake. Minot followed for 
quite a spell, and was about ready to 
give up, since he was getting too far 
away from his team, when he saw he 
was coming to another clearing he 
hadn’t known was there at all. He 
worked his way carefully from tree 
to tree without making any noise in the 
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deep snow, and when he got near 
enough, he could make out the head 
and shoulders of a buck standing be- 
hind a high ridge of snow-covered logs 
well towards the other side of the 
clearing. 

This time he calculated not to miss, 
He took his time, working his way 
around the edge of the clearing, crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees behind a big 
log, bigger by a foot and a half of soft 
snow on top of it, no more than twenty 
yards from the buck, still standing there 
dead still. Minot couldn’t see more 
of him than his head and the ridge of 
brown hair between his shoulders, but 
he figured about where the heart would 
have to be, and fired. 

The buck jumped high into the air 
and crashed into the brush. 

“By cracky,” says Minot, “by that 
time I thought there was a hex on me.” 

Reloading his gun, he started across 
the clearing. When he came to the place 
where the buck had disappeared, he saw 
blood on the snow and the tracks of 
three deer. Ten yards farther on, he 
found the buck down on his forelegs, 
and when he listened he could hear the 
others crashing through the brush on 
ahead. He bided his time till he could 
slip in with his knife and stick the 
buck, pig-fashion. Then he started 
tracking the others. Before he had gone 
very far, he could see one of them was 
bleeding, and less than a quarter of a 
mile farther on he found a doe lying 
down in the snow. He bled her and 
went on. Then he saw a third one was 
bleeding too, and in less than thirty 
minutes he came upon her, where she 
had stumbled into a thicket, dead. 

“I was plumb weak,” says Minot, 
“I was that dumbfounded. I never even 
see those two does when I shot.” 

“Three deer,” says Lafe, letting go 
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a half-pint of tobacco juice against the 
red-hot stove in Captain Barry’s saloon, 
“a buck and two doe, all with one load 
of buckshot? Not even old Nick his- 
self could of done that, less’n the angels 
come ridin’ in on the horns.” 


It was less than two weeks after that 
that the election for Milford township 
was held over at Cochran’s Corners in 
Colonel Cochran’s inn. About noon 
Lafe came riding by Minot’s place on 
the way over. 

“Be you goin’ to the votin’?” says 
Lafe. 

“I be,” says Minot. 

“Come along then,” says Lafe. “I 
reckon it’s got to be you or me fer 
roadmaster this year.” 

“I ben’t figurin’ it that way,” says 
Minot. 

“It'll be my bear agin your deer,” 
says Lafe. 

“That's no call fer a feller to be 
elected roadmaster,” says Minot. “I’m 
votin’ fer Bill Kingsley myself.” 

When they arrived at Cochran’s Cor- 
ners, there were about a dozen men in 
the yard shooting mark and a dozen or 
so more inside drinking whiskey. Old 
Judge Seeley had been appointed inspec- 
tor for the election and he was inside 
getting things ready for the voting. 
Lafe got himself a good drink of red- 
eye to warm up, and then he came on 
outside. 

“What you fellers shootin’ at?’”’ he 
says. 

“Nail head,” says Captain Barry, 
pointing to the corner of the old log 
cabin that had been built for his first 
house by Colonel Cochran when he 
came to the township in °32, “fourth 
log from the bottom, and, by gum, it 
ain’t no bear.” 

“By god,” says Lafe, “I can see it if 
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you can. And I'll lay you a keg of 
whiskey I can outshoot you, come rain 
or pitchforks, tines down.” 

“Or anybody here?” asks Bill Kings- 
ley. 
“Man or jackass,” says Lafe. 

“It’s a bet,” says Captain Barry. 

“Shoot up,” says Bill Kingsley. 

There never come a time Bill Kings- 
ley wasn’t spit-thirsty, leastways not 
when he wasn’t payin’ fer it. 

With that Lafe swung his gun to his 
shoulder; then he stopped and looked 
at the crowd. 

“I say,” he says, “how about you fel- 
lers electin’ me roadmaster when I done 
s 

“He’s a-weanin’ his colt afore the old 
mare’s bred,” laughs Tom Eckles. 

“I’m votin’ for Minot Goodsell my- 
self,” says Captain Barry, solemn-like 
and slow. 

“What fer?” says Joe Foos, spitting 
on the ground hard. He didn’t like 
Captain Barry. ‘It was an accident if 
he done it a-tall.” 

“I’m a-votin’ fer Minot,” says Leazer 
Sears. ‘“What he says he done, he done, 
and I'll take his word agin Lafe’s come 
any day a-tall.” 

“Hold on,” says Wash Greenfield, 
getting riley. 

For a minute, Uncle Perry said, it 
looked like a fight sure enough, and 
every right arm was aching for to let 
go, but Captain Barry was a quick 
thinker when he had a call to be. 

“Easy there,” he says, “Lafe and I 
got a bet on here.” 

“Hey,” says Bill Kingsley, “I got the 
trigger. Let’s get Minot out here and 
let the best feller win.” 

With that he went inside and brought 
Minot out by the arm. 

“Here’s the feller that killed three 
deer with one shot,” says Bill, ‘“‘and, by 
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god, I'll take his word fer it. I see them 
deer myself.” 

“Goddam me,” says Lafe, “when I 
kill a bear I shoot him myself. Ain’t no 
angels workin’ fer me.” 

Minot didn’t hold with gaming or 
swearing and was for turning away 
from the whole crowd, when Wash 
Greenfield calls out, ‘Good thing 
Minot got up too early that mornin’ 
fer to take anybody along.” 

That made Minot mad. “Well,” he 
says, “you fellers are pretty smart. I 
can shoot with any man here, if there’s 
a call to.” 

“I’ve got a keg of red-eye on it,” 
says Lafe. 

“I don’t drink,” says Minot. He was 
a temperance fellow and never took a 
drink in his life, save a little now and 
then around home when he needed it 
or in the winter when it was cold. 

“Well,” says Bill Kingsley, “I'll tell 
you what. If you win, we'll elect you 
roadmaster of Milford township, won't 
we fellers.” 

“Sure we will,” yells a dozen of them, 
waiting for to see the fun. 

“That's fair enough, Minot,” says 
Leazer Sears, ‘“‘you can’t woosh out 
now.” 

When Minot saw there was nothing 
else for him to do, he took his stand, 
raised the muzzle-loading rifle to his 
shoulder and fired. His shot came a 
bullet width nearer to the nail than 
Captain Barry’s. 

“You got to be shootin’ some, Lafe, 
to beat that,” says Bill Kingsley. 

But Lafe was just drunk enough to 
be lucky, or somethink, for as sure 
as belly-ache come apple-time, Uncle 
Perry said, he done it. His shot was 
on the other side and a little high, but 
it came nearer than Minot’s by a knife- 
blade. 
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“By god,” says Bill Kingsley, when 
they looked at the target, “he done it 
all right.” 

Lafe felt mighty numerous. “You can 
buy me that red-eye right now, Captain 
Barry,” he says. “And don’t forget, fel- 
lers, I’m a-countin’ on your votes in- 
side.” 

For a minute it looked like the shindy 
was all over. Many a fellow there was 
against Lafe and didn’t think he was 
the fellow for the job, but a bet was a 
bet, and it was made fair and square. 
Captain Barry himself was pretty sober 
for a spell as if he were sorry about 
the whole thing. Then he says, “All 
right, Lafe.” And with that the crowd 
began to follow them inside. 

When they came around the corner 
of the house and up onto the porch, 
who should they see inside, standing at 
the bar drinking, but Hoss Rogers him- 
self. 

“Hold on, Lafe!’” says Captain 
Barry. “We ain’t done shootin’ yet!” 

“What's up, Captain?” says Hoss, 
coming out to meet the men. 

“We've been shootin’ a little,” says 
Captain Barry, “and Lafe was bettin’ 
he was a better shot ’n you be.” 

“What you a-doin’ down here?” says 
Lafe. “You ain’t a voter in Milford 
township.” 

It was a fact, too. Hoss lived on the 
Turkey Creek road about two miles 
north of Judge Prentiss’ place, and the 
township line came through right this 
side of his house. 

“Oh,” says Hoss, catching on 
quick-like and winking at the crowd, 
“I was a-thinkin’ of turnin’ circuit 
preacher and I’m out gettin’ used to the 
saddle. I see you fellers here and I 
thought I'd rest a spell and have a drink 
or two.” 

“Right this way fer the shootin’,’ 
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says Captain Barry, taking Hoss by the 
arm. 

“Hold on,” says Lafe, “I wasn’t bet- 
tin’ agin Hoss.” 

“Hoss is here, ain’t he?” says Captain 
Barry. “You said anybody here.” 

“That's what he said,” says Bill 
Kingsley. “Now let him prove it.” 

When Lafe saw he couldn't pig- 
twist out of it, he did some trigger 
thinking for himself. 

“Well, Hoss,” he says, “just to show 
there’s no hard feelin’, let’s grease the 
wheels afore we go.” 

“Sure,” says Hoss. 

And before Captain Barry could stop 
them, they were back inside at the bar. 

“Have another,” says Lafe, when the 
glasses were empty. 

“Sure thing,” says Hoss, drinking up 
again. ‘‘Now you have one on me.” 

“Fair pitchin’,” says Lafe, laughing 
to see how easy it was. 

But it was worrying Captain Barry. 
“Hold on, Hoss,” he says. “Let’s get 
the shootin’ done. You can drink after- 
wards.” | 

“No,” says Hoss. ‘““Goddam me, a 
drink fer a drink. Here, Lafe, have an- 
other one.” 

When they had emptied their glasses 
once more, they moved out into the 
yard with everyone crowding around 
them. 

“All right,” says Hoss. ‘Now, what 
you shootin’ at?” 

“Nail head, fourth log from the bot- 
tom,” says Captain Barry, pointing 
careful-like. 

“If you can’t see it, you can’t shoot 
at it,” says Late, so drunk the whole 
cabin was moving up and down before 
his eyes. 

“I can see it,” says Hoss, taking his 
stand, rubbing his chin with his palm 
and wiping his hand on his trousers. 
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“I can see it.” 

Then he raised his gun, easy-like and 
slow, and laughing a little he says, 
“Look out!” 

When they found out what he had 
done, they broke loose, shouting and 
whooping as the Indians had done at 
Len Appleman’s store-raising when he 
gave them a keg of whiskey for their 
work. Hoss’ bullet had driven the old 
nail in a quarter of an inch and split off 
on both sides of it. 

“God-almighty,” yells Bill Kingsley. 
“He done it. He done it. Let’s elect 
Hoss here fer roadmaster. Huzza!” 

“Huzza!”” yells Captain Barry. 
“Huzza!” 

Then a lot of fellows began joining 
in. Huzza! Huzza! Huzza for Hoss 
Rogers. Hoss Rogers for roadmaster. 

“Goddamme,” says Hoss. “That's 
better’n I was a-tryin’ to.” 

It didn’t make any difference then 
whether Hoss was living in Milford 
township or not. Many a man was that 
drunk and befuddled, Uncle Perry said, 
what with all the shouting and the 
slapping of backs, he couldn’t mind 
where Hoss was living. All they knew 
was that he’d won the shooting. 

“Come in, men,” says Judge Seeley 
from the porch. “Come in and do your 
voting.” 

“Come on,” says Captain Barry. 
“Vote for Hoss!” 

When Minot saw what was happen- 
ing, he said he knew it wouldn’t be 
right that way. 

“Hold on, fellers!” he says. “Hold 
on a minute! I didn’t come here to be 
elected. But you can’t elect Hoss. He 
ain't livin’ in the township, he ain't. 
Let’s forget the shootin’ now, and vote 
fer some feller that can do the job. Let's 
elect Bill Kingsley.” 

“Huzza fer Hoss Rogers,” says Cap- 
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tain Barry, brushing Minot aside. 

“Huzza,” says Lafe. “Minot’s a- 
saltin’ the cow to catch the calf. I'll tell 
you what, fellers, there’s a drink of 
red-eye fer every feller votin’ fer Hoss 
Rogers!” 

After that there was no way of stop- 
ping them at all. When they came to 
counting the votes afterwards, sure 
enough Hoss Rogers was elected twen- 
ty-six to two. 

“Sure it’s an election,” says old Judge 
Seeley, when he found out what they 
had done. He was mad from his side- 
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bar whiskers down to his boot tops. 
“Sure it’s an election. An election is 
an election. What the men of this 
township vote in, let no man put 
asunder.” 

But it wasn’t so bad, as it come out 
in the end, Uncle Perry said. 

“Goddamme,” says Hoss, when he 
sobered up. “I’m the roadmaster of 
Springfield township. I’m that now. 
Goddamme,” he says to old Judge 
Seeley. “I reckon I'd better put in Minot 
Goodsell fer my deputy.” 

And that’s how it come to be. 


Laughing Pan 


VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Oh, it was Pan—as surely as I live, it was. 

Stretched on the rug there at her feet, he was 

As live as steel in tension, lithe as reeds that bend 
Along the river’s edge. And when he turned to look 
Up at her face, the movement was as effortless 

As twilight arcs where fish try evening air 

Or silver flute notes blown and gone before 

The echo came to answer them again. 


The record they were playing, he liked that— 
Gaité Parisienne—and after it 

Belshazzar’s Feast. He was as animate 

As Disney and as gay as fox or hare 

Under a bracken moon. And I who saw 

The grace, the laughing lips, the music-beat 

Along his veins, knew too that merry Pan 

Could not say which he loved the most: music, girl, 
Or words, or movement, or the river’s edge— 

But knew that he would starve of plenty, die of youth, 
Nor ever find enough of anything. 

And then I turned—that I might not surprise 

That bleak, old knowledge in Pan’s laughing eyes. 


The Chime-Clock 


MICHAEL WILKINS 


VERY day she dusted it, and 
HK every seven days she wound the 

chime-clock which she had of- 
fered to store for her friends Phil and 
Constance Harvey while they were 
away. 

The clock, chiming the hours as she 
moved about the apartment—a neat, 
firm shape of woman suggesting order- 
liness and method—would stir mem- 
ories of that last evening with Phil and 
Constance, Phil carrying in the clock 
from his car while she herself, so ex- 
cited over this addition to her things, 
watched through the high hall window, 
Phil placing it on the walnut table she 
had cleared for it—it was too beautiful, 
she said, to have anything beside it— 
and, just as he set it down, the half- 
hour chime sounding mellowly within 
the exqusite cabinet of gold and glass 
and carnelian while the fluted wings 
across the top beat faintly in the chang- 
ing light of the fireplace. 

Constance’s light laugh then. ““That’s 
its greeting, Irene.” And the four of 
them having a farewell highball to 
the clock, symbol of time which 
would bring them together again, Con- 
stance on the sofa, dark hair loose on 
shoulders of her new white coat, her 
plastic mouth half smiling, herself sit- 
ting opposite ‘“Where I can watch your 
clock, Con,” her light hair trimly rolled 
for smartness with white blouse and 
gtay skirt. 

The tick of the clock in the room 
strange and new beneath the talk with 
Constance while Phil and Stuart stood 
looking through the living room 
windows at the night. Stuart, her own 


husband, always more conservative, 
even in blue sports jacket, Phil slighter 
in tweeds, with questioning eyes, but 
Stuart quick-moving, competent. “Isn’t 
it miraculous, Connie, a natural bond 
between two men whose wives were 
like sisters before marriage?” And all 
of them congratulating themselves once 
more in having one another as friends. 

Then the chime again through the 
tones of their voices, the icesound in 
the glasses—the quarter-hour, and the 
hour, nine bell-like golden falls of 
music. 

“It just seems to belong to another 
world, doesn’t it, Connie? And it seems 
to be saying, Please-take me-home, 
Please-take me-home. If it keeps that 
up, it will make us both miss you more 
than ever, won't it, Stuart?’ Her gaze 
fastened on the clock as she spoke. 

Constance’s smiling answer quick, as 
though to save Stuart the malely re- 
luctant baring of feeling. ‘No, I’m sure 
it’s saying, I-like it-here, I-like it-here.” 
While the two husbands exchanged a 
glance of amusement at the feminine 
whim. 

“You do have such lovely things, 
Connie—don’t they, Stuart?” the thin- 
ness of her voice as she turned to him 
a search for corroboration, not so much 
of the compliment to Constance on her 
things, but of her own wholehearted- 
ness in the admission. 

“They surely do.” 

“We don’t have many things, Irene 
—somehow we'd rather Jive as we go 
along.” 

“You have enough, and everything 
of yours is so perfect, just like the 
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chime-clock.”” The negative undertone 
of inferiority changed now to a slightly 
exaggerated gray-smiling jet. 

And in her letters to Constance, ““The 
clock reminds us so of you both, and 
still it seems to be saying Please-take 
me-home, Please-take me-home.” 

She grew quite as attached to it as to 
her own things. Often she would pause 
in the dusting to caress the fine design, 
or in the evening to watch that faint 
beat of the fluted wings in the firelight. 
Until gradually to her also the chimes 
sang, I-like it-here, I-like it-here, and 
she would think, whimsically, that this 
was the clock’s response to her own lov- 
ing care and admiration. Standing in 
morning sunlight that brightened her 
blue gingham dress, she would gaze at 
the clock. And she would feel a vague 
sense of triumph, of power, like power 
over Constance, in having it here within 
her hands. 

Three years the clock chimed away 
before Constance and Phil returned to 
the city. On the telephone Constance 
failed to mention the clock, and Irene 
that morning handled the dustcloth as 
though it were a pink pompom of cele- 
bration. But at the lunch-table down- 
town a few days later the thin curve of 
her mouth straightened. “The clock?’ 
she was saying, looking at her salad, in 
answer to Constance’s question. Glanc- 
ing up, “How I'll miss it, Connie, when 
you take it. Of course whenever you 
want it—” her voice hurried on, rather 
formally. 

“Oh, we aren’t settled yet, anyway— 
there’s no hurry.’’ Constance’s voice 
soft, as though to dispel the slight 
strain. 

The clock chimed away a month be- 
fore Constance, house-hunting, asked 
again. Then, on the telephone, “Oh, the 
clock, Irene—” 
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“Do you want it, Connie?’ Irene 
sounded almost elaborately polite, al- 
most patronizing. 

“We'd rather like to have it in the 
apartment, Irene. We'll probably be 
living down here for awhile. I was 
wondering if we could stop by some 
evening when we're in town and pick 
it up.” 

Formally again, “Yes, surely, Con- 
nie. 

“I don’t know just when—Phil is 
putting in long hours—I'll call you 
again before we come.” 

“Any time you want it,” Irene re- 
sponded, her halfnote of laughter not 
quite implying that Phil’s extra labor 
stood for either inadequacy or greed. 
The clock sang another several weeks 
into the past. Then Irene and Stuart, 
happening to be driving in the subur- 
ban hills, stopped the car to see Phil 
and Constance in the new apartment. 

No one spoke of the clock until the 
good-byes in the hall. They were talking 
of meeting in town for one of their 
customary dinners together. ‘And per- 
haps we could drive out and pick up the 
clock,” Constance said. 

Irene glanced back at the Harvey 
living room which was rather small. 
“Where will you put the thing?’ she 
asked in an unconsciously blunt and 
contemptuous tone that might have 
been for the chime-clock or the apart- 
ment. 

In the slight pause Constance’s glance 
covered her there at the door, the 
smooth man-tailored gray suit and neat 
white blouse just like the old one, the 
trim roll of hair beneath the severe hat 
ornamented with a thin quill. 

Phil was saying pleasantly, “Oh, 
we'll find room for it somewhere.” 

And quickly Stuart was responding, 
almost too enthusiastically, ‘“Surely— 
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you have a nice place. We hate to part 
with the clock, but—whenever you 
want it—” 

Soon then the afternoon chime of 
the clock blended with the telephone 
and Constance’s voice was asking about 
the downtown dinner date, and, almost 
hesitantly, “We'd like to drive out for 
the clock, Irene, but we'll be late get- 
ting started—I was wondering if you'd 
mind putting it into your car.” 

“Why, no,” Irene cooperated, the 
tentative note barely audible above the 
jetting readiness. “I think we could do 
that, Connie. Say some night next week. 
I'll call you.” 

She let the clock chime many days 
away. She had been housecleaning, she 
said, when she telephoned Constance— 
she just didn’t seem to get around to 
calling. But they'd have dinner soon. 

And one spring evening again Con- 
stance’s voice suggesting that they meet 
for dinner downtown tomorrow night. 
“And would you mind bringing the 
clock, Irene—if it’s convenient. I don’t 
like to ask you, but it’s such a long 
Way out.” 

Just a halftone of patronage in 
Irene’s, “Why, yes, Connie, I'll bring 
it if you like.” 

But the clock still chimed on the wal- 
nut table when Irene and Stuart drove 
up beside Constance and Phil waiting 
before the restaurant. 

“Connie, I was so late in leaving I 
didn’t have time to tote that clock along 
—I thought it was more important to 
be here on time so we'd have longer 
together, and let the old clock wait. 
I was so anxious to see you.” 

Her voice so friendly that Constance, 
smiling, said it didn’t matter; it wasn’t 
important; some other time. 

Perhaps because of new paths war 
had worn for all of them, not quite 
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the old closeness to one another now, 
a little more polite, a little more care- 
ful of words. But very friendly. Irene 
repeating several times effusively how 
wonderful it was to see old friends 
again; they had never enjoyed anyone 
like Phil and Con. And Constance 
agreeing it had been so pleasant; al- 
though perplexity over her friend's 
forced manner tightened her eyes meet- 
ing Irene’s across the table. 

The chime-clock struck away only an- 
other week. Then stopped in the night. 

With morning Irene, looking at the 
unmoving hands, the unticking pendu- 
lum, felt a nervous tremor. Perhaps she 
had forgotten to wind it. No I remem- 
ber turning the key, two days ago. She 
shook it, almost timidly; with energy. 
But the stare remained at three o'clock. 
She opened the decorated glass door, 
moved the pendulum. The golden gong 
sounded, but without any chime, with- 
out the rhythm of time. 

Hurrying that night to meet Stuart in 
the hall, ““The clock has stopped,” she 
staccatoed, her rather small eyes wide, 
for reassurance. 

Stuart beside it, asking in a flurry of 
inspiration, ““Have you wound it?” 

“Of course I’ve wound it.’”” Her own 
voice irritably anxious. ‘“Whyever didn’t 
we give them the thing last week. It’s 
just our luck.” 

Stuart was shaking the clock, opening 
the small door. “We'd better have it 
fixed,” he said responsibly, closing the 
fragile glass with care. 

“I suppose so,” Irene’s tone was re- 
sentment. ‘Although after all, they /eft 
it here—we haven’t done anything to 
it.” 

“No, but we’ve had the use of it.” 
Examining the back of it now. “We've 
had it nearly four years—we ought to 
return it in decent shape. I'll take it 
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downtown in the car the first of the 
week—I’ll be too rushed for the next 
day or so.” 

Christmas shopping then, and that 
evening when Stuart walked into the 
living room the chime-clock was stand- 
ing on the floor and in its place a little, 
modern electric clock faced him from 
an eight-sided frame of blue glass. 

Irene’s pale face looked bright. 
“Look what I found at a bargain— 
Isn’t it lovely?”’ And her firm, practical 
fingers stroked it lovingly as often they 
would her possessions. 

“That looks all right. Good to have 
while we get the Harveys’ clock fixed, 
and after they take it back.” 

Her bright face determined. ““Why 
should we pay to have their clock fixed ? 
If it broke down was it our fault? I just 
decided to spend the money on a clock 
for ourselves. We should have done it 
long ago and given them back their 
old clock—it must be worn out, any- 
way.” 

“But what will you tell Con and 
Phil?” 

“Just that it stopped, and it’s here 
when they want it—or we'll bring it 
downtown and leave it somewhere for 
them.” Impulsively, “Let’s put it down- 
stairs out of the way,” brushing an in- 
visible speck from the table, gazing 
complacently at the new clock; then, 
in quick satisfaction—‘“The Harveys 
haven't got anything anyway—why 
should they fuss about their old time- 
piece?” 

Stuart had always said, Whatever you 
want to do, honey, is all right with me. 

Now the new blue clock ticked 
silently in the night, and Irene, waking, 
from memory waited for the chime. 
Just as she remembered, down in the 
basement on the worktable, its hands 
pointing to three o'clock, a faint bell- 


like sound welled up from there, Please- 
take me-home, Please-take me-home, 
distantly and plaintively. Imagination, 
of course. Firmly she turned to sleep. 

But again the dim quarter-hour 
chime—one little golden cascade of 
notes. Thoroughly awake now to prove 
the illusion: awaiting for the half-hour 
chime, about to know it was a night- 
mare when again the song came—two 
mellow-toned ripples of sound. She lay 
there tensely waiting for the three- 
quarter hour, for four o'clock. And at 
the hour again, Please-take me-home, 
Please-take me-home, faintly from be- 
low. 

Never waken Sutart. That contempt 
of his for the imaginings of women, 
and the coaxing, Ah, honey, go to sleep. 

She tiptoed down to the basement. 
As she stared frowningly at the clock 
in the glare of unshaded light, was 
there a faint tick, the minute hand mov- 
ing ever so slightly? She stood watch- 
ing it, shivering from cold and nervous- 
ness. But time stayed fixed at three 
o'clock. 

In bed again, for sleep. Yet at day- 
light it seemed to her that she had 
heard each hour chime, Please-take me- 
home. 

Only that next night Stuart handed 
her the firm’s letter ordering him away 
on a long journey. Three days later 
gone, and herself alone in the house 
with the blue clock counting time to it- 
self, the uncounting chime-clock on the 
basement table sounding in the dark- 
ness. 

The hands hadn’t moved—she had 
checked them several times. The sound 
might be from vibration; she would try 
moving the clock, a different place on 
the worktable. 

Yet at three o'clock each morning 
the chime would drift up. A courageous 
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THE CHIME-CLOCK 


woman, more than once tip-toeing down 
the dark basement stairs, as though to 
surprise the clock, to challenge it, not 
believing that the chimes sounded, yet 
always hearing, as the clock stared at 
her, Please-take me-home. 

I-like it-here, I-like it-here, she willed 
it to say, but no amount of concentra- 
tion could change the sound. 

She hated the clock. The night a 
battle between her will to sleep and 
the clock, a battle always lost. Until 
again she stepped out of bed, threw on 
her robe with quick, angry movements, 
and flapped in her slippers down to the 
basement. Her own watch said a half 
minute to four. She glared at the clock, 
daring it with her eyes to chime the 
hour. But it came, a whisper, Please- 
take me-home. 

"You'll never go home. Never.” 
Through closed teeth, “I’/] never take 
you home. You'll stay in this dark base- 
ment——do you hear?’ 

The replying face of the clock seemed 
an exaggerated white, the hands spider- 
black and shiny. 

She stumped back up the stairs, the 
feud between herself and the chime- 
clock more alive. 

Stuart was writing, “It looks as 
though I'll be here for at least six 
months, perhaps a year. Lock up the 
house, and come.” 

She gazed fondly at the beautiful 
walnut table, the eight-sided clock, the 
rich curtains and rugs, and, “I feel I 
should stay on here and keep the 
home,” she answered. 

Downtown shopping, and Constance 
walking toward her, dart into this store 
to avoid her. At home the telephone 
bell, and if it was Con’s voice, chang- 
ing her own to a thin high note for 
“wrong number,” hanging up promptly. 
Let it ring again, and again, the half- 
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smile of satisfaction on her sharpened 
face until it ended. 

Soon a letter from Constance: “Dear 
Irene, whatever has happened to you? 
Are you all right? We heard Stuart was 
away, and I’m worried about you and 
would like to drive out. Phil is work- 
ing late, but I'll be there about eight 
Wednesday evening. If that isn’t con- 
venient, will you telephone me? Con.” 

She crumpled the letter, and on the 
Wednesday night she sat in the dusk 
until Constance’s high heels sounded 
on the flags almost like the tick of the 
chime-clock, then peered through the 
high hall window—a small round pane 
not visible from the door. The knocker 
clacked. Irene stood still in the dark, 
waiting. The clack again. Again. 

Now Constance was turning away, 
down the steps. Irene watched on tip- 
toes at the window, the white half- 
smile of satisfaction glimmering on her 
thin face. But Con’s eyes, as she turned 
on the flags. Meeting her own. Too late 
to step back from the high pane. Con- 
stance was slowly turning back toward 
the door, alarm in her glance, a com- 
mand to admit her. 

First Irene ran to the basement, 
picked up the chime-clock and tossed it 
into the dark coalbin. Then back up- 
stairs to turn the knob. 

“Irene—”’ Constance’s hands catch- 
ing hers before she could pull away— 
“Irene, whatever has happened? You've 
changed—” 

A tingling red nervousness filled her 
“Have I?” Her laugh congealing; with- 
drawing her hands. 

“I felt there was something wrong, 
Irene—I though you might be ill. You 
haven't called me—and there at the 
window you looked—not like yourself.” 

“Stuart's away. And I’ve been busy, 
that’s all.” 
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Constance talking on, as if waiting 
for an invitation through the arch to 
the living room. Her glance at the table 
on which the blue glass clock gleamed 
in the heavy dusk 

Impulsively, “Oh, you have an elec- 
tric clock, Irene—isn’t it attractive.” 
Then, turning toward her fully, her 
voice gentle, ‘Could I have the chime- 
clock, Irene? If you don’t need it.” 

Irene stared sullenly. 

In the same gentle tone, “Where is 
it, Irene?” 

Irene shot the words. “It won’t run.” 

“That's all right—I’ll have it fixed if 
you'll give it to me.” Her tone still care- 
fully gentle. And, as Irene’s stare held, 
hostile and challenging, “Oh, Irene, 
what has happened—we were such 


friends.” Brokenly, pulling in her hand- 
bag for her handkerchief, the quick 
tears dropping down her face. 

Irene stood coldly looking. 


“Irene, you were my best friend.” 

Still saying nothing, as Constance 
blotted her cheeks, merely shifting 
slightly from one foot to the other so 
that the hem of her skirt swayed. 

The handkerchief back in the hand- 
bag. Rather tiredly, ‘‘May I have the 
clock, Irene?” 

“You'd never find it.” 

“Irene, I’d like to have it, but I won’t 
take it if you want it.” 

Again waiting, meeting Constance’s 
gaze with her own cold white face. “I 
hate it. I'll smash it,” she defied. 

“But why?” 

After a pause the exploded contempt. 
“You never had anything anyway. I'll 
have more than you will—I’ll have 
everything—” 

“Oh, Irene, don’t be like that. What 
difference does it make.” Then after 
another long glance, Irene turning away 


—decisively, “I'd like to have the clock, 
Irene. Where is it?” 

“Look for it!’ Irene almost screamed, 
“I want you to take your old clock— 
if you can find it.” 

Now Constance was staring, her 
voice quiet. “I think I'd better find it 
—it must be worrying you to have it 
here.” 

Irene had forgotten to close the 
basement door, and almost at once, 
“It’s downstairs, isn’t it?’ Constance 
said. 

She followed Constance down the 
steps and stood, arms tightly folded, 
watching. 

The glance around, the pause before 
the dustless rectangle formed by the 
clock on the table. Not many hiding 
places, for the basement was small and 
orderly. The coalbin door slanting out. 
Constance drew a matchclip from her 
handbag as she stepped inside. “Here 
it is.” 

Upstairs and out doors, the chimes 
sounding faintly from the shaking. On 
the porch Con’s face turned back, as 


_ though she were reluctant to leave like 


this. 

Slam the door. From the high hall 
window Irene stood watching her once 
more, watching her shift the clock in 
her arms while the chime carried back 
almost silently, Please-take me-home, 
Please-take me-home. She covered het 
ears from the sound. 

For a long time afterward she sat 
on the stairs in the dark. She hated 
the clock. She hated Constance as 
thoroughly. Con had been unkind to 
her. Somehow the clock had been a 
trick which Constance, in first leaving 
it with her, had played, some sort of 
awful, inevitable trick of which she was 
the victim. 
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had seen him and all of the things 

which had changed and all of the 
things which had not changed were 
squeezed into the confines of the mo- 
ment when my eyes again fastened on 
him. The unexpected sight of him and 
his brood caused one of those timeless 
flashes of substance and events which 
fill many of our walking and sleeping 
hours. 

When he got on the bus at the trans- 
fer point—in khaki with the stripes of 
a buck sergeant—he was followed by 
his wife who was shepherding two little 
boys after him. He led the way through 
the partly filled bus to the rear where I 
was the only occupant of a long side 
seat. 

“Hello Stash,” 
you.” 

A happy flush of recognition filled 
his eyes. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 

He lowered himself onto the seat 
next to me and threw a jerky glance 
over his shoulder to see whether Annie 
and the boys would have enough room 
beside him. 

My first meeting with Stanley Fili- 
powski after nearly two years was as 
casual as that. 


[’ had been nearly two years since I 


I said. “How are 


II 


I first met him some years before, 
when I worked as a timekeeper at the 
Independent Packing Plant. It was in 
the days when the plants did little hir- 
ing. Labor turnover was limited even 
on the meanest and most back-breaking 


of jobs and the assigning of a badge 


and time card to a new worker was 
something of an event. 

The pink hiring slip gave me scant 
information—name, age, address and 
the department in which he was to 
work. He was hired for the hide cellar, 
a place which was the ultimate in 
meanness. It was such a sink-hole of 
clammy gloom, of the awful stink of 
green and curing hides that I often 
gagged at the very thought of enter- 
ing. Its very location, too, had been 
foreordained because it was to become 
the pariah of all departments in a place 
where there were few departments 
which were not violently offensive to 
one or all of the senses. The hide cellar 
was deep in the bowels of the plant. 

When I had probed my reluctant 
way down, I found him already at work 
spreading hides. 

“You Stanley Filipowski?” 

He straightened up. “Yeah, that’s 
me. 

He stood with long arms hanging. 
His lower lip hung a little bit, too. 
When my eyes were more accustomed 
to the gloom, I could make out his 
features, bleak and high-cheeked. There 
seemed to be less than two inches be- 

tween his upper hair line and his brows. 
His eyes seemed mere slits in vapid 
flesh and his ears seemed to be fastened 
to his head like the handles of a jug. 
On his head he had a battered felt hat. 
It was small and rode his head ludi- 
crously like one of those atrocities af- 
fected by circus clowns. 

““Here’s your badge,” I said. Then, 
because assigning a new worker was a 
novelty, I spent more time than neces- 
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sary in spieling off the beginners’ com- 
mandments. Finally, I told him he'd 
better get a change of working clothes. 

“But supposin’ I don’t change 
clothes?” he asked. 

“You will, don’t worry.” 

“Maybe I will an’ maybe I won't,” 
he said. “I’m not gonna work in this 
goddam’ hole forever.” 

Right then and there I began to 
wonder whether the breadth of one’s 
brow had anything at all to do with 
one’s intelligence. 

Through occasional bantering and 
horseplay, it wasn’t long before we got 
to know each other quite well. Soon 
he was calling me “Time” and I was 
calling him “Stash.” What helped 
bring us together, too, was that there 
wasn’t much difference in our ages. I 
was twenty; he, eighteen. The other 
men in the gang were all oldtimers 
with the happy juices of life long wrung 
out of them, phlegmatic and soulless 
like the hides they had been handling 
for years on end. The hide cellar wrung 
a fearful toll from bodies and minds 
which had entered young and springy 
with life. Some of the men had been 
forced into that noisome sink fresher in 
years than Stash, and I wondered how 
long it would be before Stash would be 
like them. 

Bit by bit I learned something of his 
family. The Filipowski’s were six in 
number: the old man, who worked at 
the Independent, too, splitting beef; the 
old lady and three children besides 
Stash. The daughter was married and 
one of the boys currently was doing 
time at the State Training School for 
pilfering from box cars in the yards 
behind their home. The other boy still 
was in diapers. 

I made my first visit to the Filipow- 
ski home on Stash’s invitation. 
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“Hey, Time,” he said “how'd you 
like to drink some of th’ bes’ beer on 
Polack Hill?” 

“Not that hogwash,” I said. “The 
best on Polack Hill is none too good 
for this baby. I don’t want to die 
young.” 

Stash grinned. “Honest, I mean some 
real good beer.” 

“You show me where I can get good 
beer,” I said, “and I’m right with you.” 

“You c'mon over th’ house an’ you'll 
get th’ bes’ damn beer you ever drunk.” 

“Your house?” 

“Sure, me an’ th’ ol’ man jus’ bottled 
a batch las’ Saturday. Ought to be about 
right.” 

On the appointed Sunday afternoon 
Stash met me on the front porch of a 
tiny grey house, one of the hundreds 
which clustered around the stockyards 
and packinghouses like burrs on a 
gaunt, range-fed cow. The slaughtering 
houses were in the middle of the vast 
rectangular butcher shop and sucked 
in an endless stream of livestock and 
turned it out in a multitude of forms, 
from whole carcasses to tinned deli- 
cacies, from glue to kitchen scouring 

wder. Ten thousand workers irrevoc- 
ably bound to the thankless and de- 
based task of feeding their fellow men 
red meat. Over it all floated a constant 
stench and, when Pigtown was to wind- 
ward, the people of the city which 
rimmed the gigantic shambles cursed its 
proximity even while their mouths 
drooled at the sight of juicy cuts of red 
meat in butchers’ cases. 

I had rarely seen Stash outside the 
hide cellar. The revealing daylight of 
that Sunday afternoon limned what I 
thought set him apart: a raw-boned 
bleakness under which fires were capa- 
ble of smoldering. 

“Well, I see you got here all right,” 
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he said. 

“You ought to get a job writing ads 
for a brewery.” 

“Well, c'mon in... cmon in.” 

When we reached the kitchen, Stash 
said: 

“This is my ol’ man an’ ol’ lady.” 

The two were seated at an oilcloth- 
draped table, a two-quart white enamel 
beer can between them, a study which 
would have excited the brush of Frans 
Hals. 

“Hello, Mister Filipowski . . . hello, 
Missus,” I said. 

It was easy to see that Stash had been 
cast in the old man’s mold. Except for 
iron-grey hair and the ragged mustache 
which swooped over the old man’s lips 
like the vibrant tail of a swallow, there 
was a great deal of similarity in their 
frames and features. The old lady was 
thin and drab in her greyness, but she 
was thin as a steel wire is thin and 
equally capable, I thought, of giving off 


the same high pitched sound when 
drawn taut and disturbed. The dia- 
pered baby was caterpillering across the 
floor, worrying a scrawny kitten. 
There was really nothing much to 
talk about as we sat and drank beer 


and the conversation hobbled sore- 
footedly along. 

“I guess packinghouse work is all 
right,” Stash said after a while. “You 
got to live. But you ain’t gonna catch 
me working like a dog all my life. Look 
at the ol’ man here. What's he ever 
got out of life except a bunch of kids 
an’ a chance to get drunk on Saturday 
nights.” 

“Well, what’s a matter with that,” 
the old man bristled. “I’m a doin’ all 
right, ain’t 1?” 

“Yeah, but still what you got?” 

“Ain't enough?” 

“What th’ hell become of that farm 
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I used to hear you talk about. What th’ 
hell become of that, hah?” 

The old man subsided so meekly that 
Stash’s jibe must have cut a bitter gash 
in his soul. The old lady nodded sympa- 
thetically, but I could not tell whether 
it was meant for the son or husband. 
Probably both: a regretful look back- 
ward at a shattered dream, fervent hope 
that the years ahead of her son would 
be a little easier. 

“Don’t get crazy idea an’ marry right 
away,” she said. “When kids comin’, 
you be through. You be single, you be 
free. Lookin’ for kinda job you like.” 

“That's right,” I broke in. “You 
don’t have to work in that damned hole. 
There are other jobs.” 

“Like pushin’ a pencil, hah?” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” 

“You pencil pushers an’ your white 
frocks, hell!” Stash paused to lift the 
beer can to his lips. He drank gustily 
and his adam’s apple bobbled like a 
cork on stormy waters. 

“You know Choppy Wieczorek? 
Well, he went to night school an’ got a 
pencil pushin’ job. Know where he 
works? At the Serum Company. Well, 
one day me an’ Choppy an’ Julie Du- 
lik was sittin’ at this table like we are 
now, drinkin’ beer. Julie says to Choppy 
that he sure is glad he didn’ go high 
hat on us on account of him going to 
business college. Choppy says he never 
would go high hat, but you can’t blame 
a guy for tryna look out for himself. 
Then I ast what kind of job he'd got, 
an’ he says down at th’ Serum. Julie asts 
Choppy what he learned in night school 
an’ Choppy says bookkeeping. What 
d’you do at th’ Serum, I ast. Choppy 
says he takes temptures of th’ pigs be- 
fore you bleed em. Says you can’t bleed 
sick pigs. Julie chimes in to say he bets 
there’s a lot of responsibility to a job 
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like that. Choppy says yeah, an’ th’ fig- 
ures has got to be accurate on th’ chart, 
too. Then I ast him what he uses on th’ 
pigs, a thermometer? An’ he says what 
th’ hell you think I use. Well, now, I 
says, I jus’ thought a pig’d chew a ther- 
mometer to pieces. Choppy looks at me 
kinda funny an’ says, hell no, dummy. 
Where I put th’ thermometer pigs ain't 
got teeth .. . You damn’ pencil pushers 
an’ your white frocks, hell!” 

Stash made his point, and not too 
subtly, and we all laughed. 

On my next visit to the Filipowski 
home some months later, I walked into 
a battle royal, a not uncommon thing 
on Sunday afternoons in little grey 
houses. The shouting and scraping of 
chairs reached me on the walk and I 
was about to turn politely away when 
Stash’s mother, holding the bawling 
baby, burst out of the front door. 

“My God!” she wailed. “Hurry up 
somebody before they kill the’selves, 
the crazy fools!” 

I rushed in. 

Stash and the old man were on the 
floor of the front room, arms and legs 
flailing, breaths coming in explosive 
gasps. The old man was on top of Stash, 
his gnarled fingers clutching Stash’s 
shock of black hair. He was banging 
Stash’s head on the floor. Both of them 
were cursing between gasps. The old 
man was calling Stash a sonamonbitch. 
Stash labored back with fouler words. 

“Stop th’ crazy fools,” the old lady 
screeched above the cursing and the 
baby’s bawling. ‘Stop them before they 
kill the’selves.” 

I dug fingers of both hands into the 
old man’s shoulders. 

“Come on, come on, let up!” 

As the old man relaxed his hold, 
Stash lunged like an enraged beast and 
with a wild swing, clipped him on the 
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ear. The old man fell back to the floor. 
“Lay off for Chris’ sake and get some 
sense in your head!” 

I held Stash down until the old man 
picked himself up. He had a cut over an 
eye and his nose was bleeding. Stash 
had a welt across his cheek and his nose 
was bleeding, too, staining his white 
Sunday shirt. Without a word, the old 
man walked into the kitchen. The angry 
clatter of the washpan in the sink was 
followed by the furious splash of water. 
The old lady followed him, scolding 
shrilly. She had been drawn taut and 
disturbed. 

Stash got up and wadded a handker- 
chief under his nose. 

“Wait'll he gets through in there,” 
he said. “I'll clean up an’ we'll get th’ 
hell out of this goddam’ joint.” 

When we were on the street, I asked 
what it was all about. 

“Nothing much. I jus’ cashed my 
check yesterday.” 

“You been bringing home your 
check ?”” 

“Yeah, but I got tired givin’ him th’ 
whole check after me workin’ like a dog 
for it. So yesterday I cashed it an’ give 
him what I thought he ought to get. 
Used to bring it home an’ he'd give me 
what he thought I ought to get. That 
kinda crap ain’t gonna go no more.” 

“Fighting over a thing like that.” 

“Sure, but you ain’t seen nothin’ yet. 
You ought to be around when I tell 
him I’m gonna get married.” 

“You getting married ?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“Annie, I suppose.” 

“Yeah, Annie.” 

‘Remember what your mother said?” 

“Nuts!” 

I knew then that Stash had found 
Annie good and that argument was use- 
less. 
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I had known Annie since she had 
been a timid little girl in yellow pig- 
tails, with wide, apprehensive eyes, not 
knowing what next to expect. She was 
a lonely soul, ward of a grandmother 
who, torn between bounden duty to 
flesh of her flesh, and a gnawing frus- 
tration over the dereliction of an only 
daughter, smothered the child with al- 
ternate bursts of honeyed affection and 
a shrewish vindictiveness, both of equal 
intensity. 

I danced at their wedding and en- 
joyed myself immensely until Speed 
McCloskey, a loose-lipped zany who 
did odd jobs—mostly trash hauling in 
an asthmatic Model T—came to me 
fuming with indignation. 

“You know that Stash has got his 

ts!” 

“What's the matter now?” 

“Well, I goes to dance with Annie 
an’ I’m ready to blow a buck, whole 
buck, mind ya. But the damn’ bigeared 
Polack give me back th’ buck an’ 
wouldn’ let me dance. Why goddam’ 
his soul t’ hell, everybody's got a right 
t’ dance with th’ bride!” 

Speed was right. Stash had com- 
mitted an unpardonable breach of eti- 
quette. I tried to conciliate. 

“Maybe Annie is tired.” 

“Tired, hell.” 

“Well, maybe he has other reasons,” 
I said lamely. 

“Other reasons, hell! Stash jus’ ain’t 
no sport. You wait an’ see. Him an’ 
Annie ain’t gonna make out so well.” 
- Stash and Annie established them- 
selves in a tiny house, much like the 
one he had given up and which was 
all but lost in the anonymity forced 
upon it by rows upon rows of other 
tiny houses. 

It was in the Fall when his discontent 
came back to him: discontent he tried to 
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smother in the fetid air of one of the 
bars which lined Querner and Lamont 
streets almost solidly; beating his brains 
out over two-bit rummy and then slog- 
ging home beer-bloated to fitful sleep. 
Overshadowing it all was the realiza- 
tion that he had been snared by eager 
credit houses and their rapacious agents 
whose cardinal sin it was to let an ac- 
count get away from them by accept- 
ing final payment. And part of it was 
the creeping fright of approaching par- 
enthood, and seeing himself in his 
father—the old man—and all the other 
twisted old men who were washing 
away with bitter beer the memories of 
the “farms they were going to buy.” 

All this I knew of Stash because I 
was no stranger to it myself. That’s 
why I asked him one day to come along 
on a hunting trip. It wasn’t out of pity, 
I’m sure, because there was little of that 
stuff around. Hunting in the Fall and 
fishing in the Spring and Summer was 
the only way we in Pigtown could enjoy 
once or twice a year the exhilaration of 
space unconfined and God's own air 
untainted by foulness. 

“Ever do any hunting?” I asked. 

“Hell, yes. Hunted a lot when I was 
a punk,” he said. “Hunted rabbits with 
a club in th’ weeds along th’ tracks. 
Bunch of us’d get together an’ beat th’ 
weeds an’ holler like hell. Once in a 
while we'd be lucky an’ chase one half 
to death an’ beat his brains out. But 
after it was all over, I'd feel like cryin’.” 

“Not that kind of hunting. I mean 
real hunting. I mean real hunting, out 
in the country with a gun. Pheasants. 
How'd you like to come along some- 
time?” 

Stash and Johnny Piazza and Frankie 
Schwee, two fellow timekeepers, made 
up the party. Johnny had the car and 
Frankie had a bachelor uncle in Plains 
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County whose farm we could hunt on 
without fear of being harried from 
posted land. We started the drive west 
late one Saturday night. Stash had never 
been more than a few miles out of town, 
and when the highway stretched out be- 
fore us, he bubbled over. And he, who 
had never pulled a shotgun trigger be- 
fore or had heard the drumming of a 
pheasant’s wings as it took startled 
flight from cover, boasted that he would 
be the first among us to bag the limit. 
After a while, he burned himself out 
with talking and pretzled his gaunt 
frame into a corner of the back seat. 

“You guys keep quiet, now,” he said. 
“I’m gonna try an’ get some sleep so’s 
I can be my best with them pheasants 
in th’ morning. Oh you pheasants, here 
I come.” 

Stash may have dreamed of pheasants 
as the speeding tires sang over the high- 
way. But I knew there was a deeper 
significance to his dreaming. 

When we pulled into the farm yard 
the haze was rolling up from the bot- 
toms along the river. The morning air 
was pure and fine, with just enough 
chill to double our enjoyment of suck- 
ing it in. The stubble was so cleanly 
laced with frost that it seemed espe- 
cially created to greet eight weary feet 
which had been scuffing refuse-littered 
brick and concrete for too long. The 
morning was an elemental invitation 
to pull the scabs of Pigtown from our 
minds and bodies. 

“This is th’ life,’ Stash exulted as 
he got out of the car. “Gimme that gun 
an’ let me at ‘em. Oh you pheasants, 
here I come!” 

“Hold up, you damn’ fool,” said 
Frankie. “Let's go in and get some 
breakfast first.” 

It wasn’t a prosperous farm. The tiny 
shack of a house and the huge barn 
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sagged at corners in mute testimony to 
victorious winds. The meager equip- 
ment in the yard had the appearance 
of having long known affinity with 
baling wire. 

Frankie’s uncle, a bony little man 
with a weary sag to his shoulders and 
a weather-rusted face, was waiting for 
us. Boiling hot coffee and fried pheas- 
ant were on the kitchen table. 

Old Joe Schwee had made only one 
stop between Austria and the Plains 
County farm. He had misered in Pig- 
town until his dream of land was a 
reality. Stash asked him eager questions 
but the old man had not in him the 
things Stash wanted to hear. Disap- 
pointedly, Stash swung his questions 
to hunting and the old man said he 
thought the corn field across the road 
would be about best for early morning 
shooting. With that, Stash went out to 
the car, grabbed gun and shells and 
strode rapidly—it was more of a lope 
—toward the road and the promising 
field beyond. 

Johnny shouted after him. “Wait up 
you damn’ fool. Let’s the four of us 
cover the field.” 

Stash increased his pace. 

“He'll blow his fool head off or get 
lost,” said Frankie. 

But I knew the compelling force be- 
hind him. 

“Let him go,” I said “Let him go. 
We'll hunt another field.” 

It was a fair day’s shooting. None 
of us got the limit. But we were 
satisfied. We'd had an outing. What 
pleased me most was Stash’s luck. 
He came back with three brilliantly- 
plumaged cocks slung across his 
shoulder. His eyes told me that it was 
the most wonderful day of his life. 

On the long drive home, Stash was 
strangely silent. It could have been an 
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exhilarating sort of weariness. But I 
thought it most likely that he was think- 
ing of the things he was speeding back 
to, and perhaps of Old Joe Schwee who 
had exchanged a tiny grey house in 
Pigtown for its counterpart in Plains 
County. 

That winter a son was born to Stash 
and Annie and soon after—it was at 
the christening party—Stash asked me 
to look around for a better job for him. 

“I jus’ got to get out of that stinkin’ 
hole,” he said. “I jus’ got to!” 

I found a better spot for him but 
when I told him the pay was less, he 
said: 

“Chris’ no! I can’t take less. Not 
now. I got to have more.” 

His voice was burdened with an 
awful regret and I knew then that no 
longer would he heap scorn on his old 
man for dreams unfulfilled. Smothered, 
I thought, irrevocably smothered was 
his own dream of a farm or whatever 
nirvana he had fashioned for himself. 
I began to see less and less of him out- 
side of working hours. Sometimes I'd 
run into him in one of the bars. His 
face was haggard, his mind morose. 
When I asked about Annie and the kid, 
his answers were wearily monosyllabic. 

By the time the second baby came, 
Stash was making more money. Men 
had gone mad and set the world afire. 
Millions of marching feet needed 
leather. Fighting stomachs needed red 
meat. Pigtown production lines cried, 
begged and cajoled for replacements. 
But Stash did not get out of the hide 
cellar. He made extra wages by farming 
out to short-handed departments for 
four or five hours on the night shift 
at time-and-one-half. On Sundays he 
cleaned sewers and catch basins for dou- 
ble time. It wasn’t the lack of money 
that was plaguing him now. But the 
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worms of discontent still gnawed. 

I met him on the steps of the city hall 
one afternoon. 

“Aren’t you working tonight?” I 
asked. 

“No. I’ve got to have a break or I'll 
go nuts.” 

“What are you doing up here?” 

“Jus’ thought I'd check up on my 
classification.” 

“You've got nothing to worry about. 
Two kids and an essential job. They'd 
have to scrape the botton of the barrel 
before they'd take a second look at 
you.” 

“Yeah? Well, I wouldn’ be too 
damn’ sure about that. Say, what’re you 
going in for?” 

“I’m changing jobs.” 

The draft board office was just in- 
side the door. As I was filling out a 
form at the counter, something one of 
the men seated at a desk was saying to 
another caught my ear. 

“. . . damn’est thing you ever saw. 
Third time he’s been in now. He wants 
to get his butt shot off in the worst 
way. But what you going to do with 
the squarehead if that’s what he 
wants...” 

I knew better. Stash wasn’t so bent 
on getting in as he was so desperately 
bent on getting away. 


Ill 


When we were all squared away on 
the side seat in the bus and the mo- 
mentary pause of mind-probing was 
over, I told Stash that he was looking 
well. 

“Never felt better in my life.” 

I looked at the gold bars on his 
sleeve. 

“Been over that long?” 

“Eighteen months.” 

My eyes next took in the row of dec- 
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orations, battle stars and the badge of 
the expert rifleman. 

“Been through a lot, I see.” 

“Plenty.” 

It was silly of me to ask, but I was 
casting about to keep the conversation 
rolling. 

“Glad to be back?” 

“Sure, what d’you think!” 

I didn’t say what I thought. Instead 
I asked if he was getting out soon. 

“No, I guess not for a while yet.” 

His answer did not jibe with accumu- 
lated points on the seat beside him and 
with the decorations on his chest. 

“They may keep Stash in a long time 
yet,” Annie said. “Maybe three years. 
Stash says they're keeping the good 
sergeants cause they need them to train 
the new men.” 

I looked at Stash. 

“Yeah, that’s right. Th’ punks need 
an old hand to whip ’em into shape.” 

He sounded as if were more con- 
cerned with giving credence to Annie’s 
words than convincing me. 

“How long are you going to be 
home?” I asked, even though by now I 
thought I knew the answer. 

“Stash’s going to be home a long 


time,” Annie said. “A whole two 
months, aren’t you Stash?” 

“That's right.” 

“Do you like the life?” This ques- 
tion, too, was meaningless. 

“Oh, it’s all right, I guess.” Stash 
tried to sound casual. “‘It’s up to you to 
make it what it is.” 

He stared straight ahead. Annie 
turned to fiddle with the two boys. 
She cooed lovingly to them and 
played trembling fingers over their 
jackets. 

“The army's pretty good,” she said 
after a while, her eyes still lowered on 
the boys. “They give Stash a nice bonus, 

Annie need not have spoken of the 
bonus. I knew and could tell her how 
much. And Stash knew that I knew. I 
could have told Annie, too, that her 
tight-chinned pretense wasn’t at all suc- 
cessful. 

But I could think of little else than 
girls in yellow pigtails, with wide- fear- 
filled eyes, and of Pigtown men and 
the worms of discontent which gnawed 
unceasingly at their eternal souls. 

I was thankful that my stop was less 
than a block away. 
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Hyalmar, Swedish Viking 


Adapted from the Old Norse Saga of Orvar-Odd 
(Events of 13th and Ms. of Early 14th Century) 


RALPH B. ALLEN 


JALMAR never had a saga 
written about him, perhaps 
because he was a Swede or 
because he came to his death while still 
so very young that no traditions had 
grown up around him. Yet he plays a 
great part in the story of Orvar-Odd, 
about whom one of the late romantic 
sagas has been written; in fact, Hjal- 
mar’s chivalry, daring, and fidelity 
mark him a noble figure in saga litera- 
ture. The story of Hjalmar is a romance 
within a romance, a romantic tragedy 
that with some expansion would leave 
as lasting an impression upon the read- 
er’s mind as do the stories of Kormak 
the Skald or of Gudrid the Fair. 
Hjalmar first came into the life of 
Odd after Odd had already acquired a 
reputation for a famous raid against the 
Perms in Russia and a conceit therefrom 
that prompted him to go to his father 
at Raven’s Nest to see if he knew of 
vikings to test his mettle further. 
“Can you tell me,” Odd asked of 
Grim, his father, “about some viking 
whom you would consider the greatest, 
the most contemptuous of death?” 
“True it is, son,” Grim replied, “that 
you are really great of yourself and, 
moreover, that you yourself know it. I 
can tell you of two vikings whom I 
think the hugest and the handsomest 
to look at: one is called Hjalmar, a man 
of great daring; the other, Thord the 
Noisy.” 
Shortly thereafter Odd bade his 
father goodbye and sailed eastward to- 
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ward Sweden. After an uninterrupted 
journey, he anchored off a headland, 
where he had reason to believe he 
would find the Swedes he was seeking. 

Having set up his tents on deck, he 
went ashore with his men to look 
around. From an elevation he counted 
fifteen ships anchored a short distance 
offshore from the foot of the cliff. The 
Swedes were at the moment at play near 
their tents, for they had pitched camp 
ashore. 

Odd went back to his own men to 
take counsel what to do, for he had 
himself only five ships and no more 
on each than he could discern on each 
one of his enemy’s. It was decided to 
split the men into two groups, one-half 
under Gudmund to set up a war-cry 
off the island and the other under Odd 
himself to work its way by the main- 
land along the edge of the forest, there 
to set up another whoop, so that thereby 
the Swedes might be startled and de- 
ceived into thinking his forces greater 
than they were. 

When the Swedes heard the cries of 
Gudmund’s men, they were not the least 
bit startled; and when the second shout 
was sent up by Odd’s force ashore, the 
Swedes standing on the outside of the 
crowd turned their eyes momentarily 
from the play. But as soon as the noise 
had ceased, they turned to their sports 
again, as before. 

Odd was not a little surprised thereat 
and returned to Gudmund and the rest 
of his men. “I rather surmise,” said he, 
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“that we shall have need to do more 
than just set up a noise, for little, it 
seems to me, will these Swedes be 
frightened at the thought of fighting 
and bloodshed.” 

Odd and his men decided to wait the 
night through. When dawn came, they 
put on their battle clothes and went 
ashore to meet Hjalmar and his men. 

Hjalmar, seeing them, called out: 
“What is your business here?” 

“To prove which of us is the better 
man,” replied Odd. 

“How many ships have you?” shouted 
Hjalmar. 

“Five, and a hundred men on each. 
How many have you?” 

“Fifteen,” said Hjalmar, coming 


closer, ‘‘and a hundred men on each. 
But don’t let that worry you, for ten 
ships’ crews of mine shall stand aloof 
from the fight, and we'll fight it out, 


man against man.” 


“Bravely spoken,” said Odd. 

Then each side without more ado 
rushed into battle, and they fought as 
long as day lasted. Then they raised 
the white shield of truce, and Hjalmar 
asked Odd how he liked the going. 

“Very well,” replied Odd. 

“And do you want any more of this 
play?” asked Hjalmar. 

“Nothing else,” said Odd, ‘‘because 
I have never before met so much to my 
liking so gallant or hardy a fighter.” 

They broke off for the night, and 
in the evening the men bound their 
wounds and withdrew to their camps. 

But early in the morning, they went 
at it again and fought the live-long day. 
As evening drew near, they raised again 
the white shield, and this time Odd 
asked Hjalmar how it seemed to him 
the day had gone. 

“Fair enough,” replied Hjalmar. 
“Would you like to make a third day 


of it?” 

“It’s all right with me,” said Odd. 
“We'll fight it out to the last.” 

But after they had been at it a 
short while, Thord, Hjalmar’s partner, 
shouted over to Odd’s side: “‘Is there 
any great hope of our getting booty 
from your ships?” 

“Very little,” said Odd, ‘for we so 
far this summer have taken only Eng- 
lish money and goods.” 

“Then,” said Thord scornfully, “we 
are the most foolish of men, to be fight- 
ing over nothing, for we are hacking 
each other for very stubbornness only, 
and honor.” And he proposed that they 
all forthwith strike up a fellowship. 

“That’s all right with me,” said Odd, 
who seemed weary enough and wel- 
comed the suggestion, “but I do not 
know how Hjalmar feels about it.” 

Hjalmar forthwith shouted out his 
conditions. “Never,” he said, ‘‘will I 
eat raw meat (neither I nor my com- 
pany), nor drink blood. It is also the 
custom of many men to squeeze and 
twist muscles in cloths, and to call it 
broth, but that seems to me the meat 
of wolves. I will never plunder mere 
farm dwellers of more than I need for a 
strand-slaughtering to last for the next 
stage of the journey, and even then will 
I leave behind full compensation. And 
I will never have women ravaged, 
wheresoever they may be found with 
great store of wealth. And if any of my 
men take a woman unwilling or lead 
her still resisting to a ship, then shall 
he lose therefor nothing but his life, 
whoever he may be, mighty or other- 
wise.” 

“Good seems to me,” said Odd, “the 
law of your faring, and to all of these 
will I myself subscribe.” 

Then they struck up a partnership 
and together numbered as great a force 
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as Hjalmar and his men numbered be- 
fore they had all met in battle. 

Their first joint victims were five ber- 
serks off Zealand, from whom they got 
great store of wealth. 

Soon afterwards, bad weather came 
on and Hjalmar invited Odd to Sweden 
to pass the winter. Most of the other 
men went back to Raven’s Nest, but 
Odd went with Hjalmar into the king’s 
bodyguard and had great welcome from 
him. No man without birthright had 
ever received such honors before as 
were heaped upon Odd because of his 
wisdom and the mighty deeds he had 
wrought. Hjalmar himself gave Odd 
three of the finest farmsteads in Sweden. 

The king, Ingiald the Wicked, had 
a daughter named Ingibjorg. It was 
said of her that she was the most hand- 
some of maidens, and good to look at 
in every respect. 

One time when Odd and Hjalmar 
were alone together, Odd said to Hjal- 
mar, ‘“Why don’t you ask for the king’s 
daughter? I can see that the minds of 
you two run along in the same chan- 
nels.” 

“I have already done so,” replied 
Hjalmar, “‘but the king will not give her 
to a common, untitled man.” 

“Then shall we two,” said Odd, 
“draw together a sufficient force and 
give the king a choice of two things, 
either to do battle with us or give 
Ingibjorg, his daughter, to you in mar- 
riage.” 

“That I will not do,” replied Hjal- 
mar, “for long have I here had my 
home and dwelling in peace.” 

So they stayed at Hjalmar’s home in 
Sweden during the winter, but as spring 
wore on, they questioned among them- 
selves where they should sail for the 
summer. Odd said he wanted to go 
raiding to the West, and Hjalmar bade 
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him lead the way. 

As soon as the weather broke up, 
they set out with twenty ships and came 
first to the Orkneys, where they had 
many fights. 

Scotland next felt their might. Here 
they stayed two years. 

After that they turned their raid- 
ing to Ireland with sixty ships that their 
prowess and might had won. Folk in 
Ireland, such as could, fled to the bor- 
ders and the woods and bore all their 
wealth into hiding. 

One day, when the vikings were 
some distance inland, Asmund, Odd’s 
brother, and Odd himself were walking 
in the woods. Odd heard a bow string 
twang a little ahead of him, and when 
he hurried up to where he had last 
seen Asmund, he found his foster- 
brother lying dead with an arrow in his 
heart. The brothers were fond of each 
other, and never before had Odd suf- 
fered so great a loss. 

Odd first covered Asmund with his 
shield and clothes and then ran into 
the woods whence the arrow had flown. 
He came upon a great clearing where 
he killed six men. Others fled. Odd was 
in such angry mood that he intended to 
do the Irish all the harm he could and 
in his rage ripped up bushes along the 
path. Beneath one of these he found 
a door which led down into the earth. 
He opened it and came upon a cave, 
where sat seven women, one Olva, the 
king’s daughter, more handsome than 
the rest. Odd grabbed her and intended 
to snatch her quickly out of her earth 
home. 

“Let me be, Odd,” she warned him. 

“And how do you know my name is 
Odd?” he asked. 

“I have ways of knowing who you 
are and likewise that Hjalmar is with 
you. And I shall tell him if I go unwill- 
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ing to the ships.”” For she knew even of 
Hjalmar’s viking oath, to which Odd 
had subscribed. But Odd was not so 
careful of his word and hauled away 
at her. The other women grabbed her, 
but she told them to let go. 

“I might buy a favor of you,” she 
said to Odd. “I have no lack of precious 
things.” 

“I need not your stuff,” he replied. 

“Tl make you a shirt, the like of 
which has never been—made of silk 
and stitched with gold. Many virtues 
it has, notably these: you will never be 
frostbitten in the shirt, whether on sea 
or land; nor shall swimming make you 
weary; nor fire do you harm; nor iron 
bite your flesh. All evil things I can 
forestall, saving one.” 

‘And what can that one be?” asked 
Odd, somewhat interested. 

“This I cannot prevent, to wit, iron 
from biting you if ever you turn your 
back to flee.” 

“If you can put all these virtues into 
the shirt,” replied Odd, “it seems un- 
likely that I should ever take to flight. 
When will it be ready?” 

“Another summer to the day and 
in this same clearing shall you meet 
me to claim it.” 

“All right,” said Odd, “‘and if you 
do not keep your word, does it occur 
to you that I might be to you Irish as 
great a scourge as you were to me when 
you killed Asmund, my foster-brother ?”” 

“Yes,” she answered, “but don’t you 
think that you have already avenged 
Asmund, since you have already killed 
my father and three brothers?” 

“Not at all seems it to me to be a 
fair exchange,” said Odd, “although 
there is a payment on account in the 
losses you have suffered.” 

Shortly afterwards, Odd with As- 
mund on his back, met Hjalmar, who 
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had gone to look for Odd because he 
had been so long away. When he 
heard of Asmund’s death, Hjalmar was 
greatly moved and asked Odd whether 
he had avenged him. Odd made a la- 
ment in verse: 
“The track of the wain, the wide trail 
I was coursing, 
When ominous sounded the bow- 
string’s harsh wailing; 
And all of my riches I'd give and be 
fain, 
If Asmund undeathed could be 
brought back again.” 

When Odd said further that he 
would sail away with the first good 
breeze, the vikings marveled much that 
he wished to seek so little revenge for 
his loss. They charged him with being 
a coward, but he made as if he knew not 
what they were saying. 

Hjalmar helped him to pile up a huge 
mound over Asmund, and they left him 
to his rest on the strand. 

Several days later, they arrived in the 
east off Cattegat, where, against a jarl 
named Hergaut, Odd unwound from 
himself the charge of cowardice. They 
took great booty and sailed east along 
the coast of Denmark, where Odd and 
Hjalmar settled down for the winter. 

In the spring Odd told Hjalmar that 
they were going back to Ireland. 

“I thought you were tired of that 
place, last summer,” hinted Hjalmar. 

“Nevertheless,” said Odd, ‘‘we'll go.” 

Nothing further is told of their jour- 
ney until they arrived in Ireland. Odd 
walked off inland by himself. He met 
the women, but not Olva, the king’s 
daughter. 

Odd was angry, but presently he 
heard wagons coming and in them saw 
Olva and many folk with her. 

“Is the shirt ready?” Odd called out. 

“Did you doubt it?” she asked. “Sit 
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down here with me and look at it.” 

He put it on. “Has it all those virtues 
you bespoke for it?” he asked. 

“That you can be certain of,” she 
replied. 

Odd was pleased with the shirt and 
told her to name her reward. 

She told him how her lands had suf- 
fered from raiders since her father had 
fallen, and she named as her reward 
that he should stay in Ireland three 
years. 

“Not without cost to you, however,’ 
said Odd. 

“How much?” she asked. 

“You shall come with me and be my 
wife.” 

“Rather man-eager might seem this 
my answer to you,” she said, “but I'll 
take your offer.” 

When Odd went back to the ships, 
he met Hjalmar, to whom he told the 
story, and Hjalmar agreed to stay with 
him the three years. 

Shortly thereafter Odd drank his 
wedding feast and took Olva to wife. 
Immediately after and for three years, 
Hjalmar and Odd lay out in ships and 
killed vikings and evildoers who were 
harrying thereabouts. 

Odd and his wife had a daughter, 
Ragnhild, before they had fared long 
together. And when the three years 
were up, Odd wished to take Ragnhild 
away with him. Olva didn’t want him 
to, and they quarreled so much that 
Hjalmar had to come between them, 
which he did and decided that the child 
should grow up in happiness with her 
mother in Ireland. 

So they went off again, Odd and 
Hjalmar, to harry abroad, and came first 
to Northumberland, where they fell 
upon Skolli, who had sixty ships on 
the water. 

“What do you want here?” shouted 
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Skolli. 

“Your money and your life,” called 
Odd. 

“Why do you choose to make war 
upon me?” 

“Because,” replied Odd, “you are 
warring unlawfully against your king.” 

“That is not so,” said Skolli. “This 
king killed my father and took upon 
himself the name of king and deprived 
me of my inheritance. Now this, it 
seems to me, would redound more to 
your fame, to join forces with me. I 
promise, if you do, to put the decision 
of my case entirely into the hands of 
you two.” 

“To the end that you may prove that 
all things have happened as you say,” 
replied Odd, “you may bring here in 
the morning twelve settlers from the 
land to swear to the truth of your 
words.” 

“So it shall be,” agreed Skolli. And 
with that they parted. 

In the morning, Hjalmar and Odd 
went ashore all armed and ready, and 
there came to them the twelve land- 
holders, who swore oaths that Skolli 
spoke the truth. Thereafter Hjalmar 
and Odd espoused Skolli’s cause against 
the usurper. After three days of fight- 
ing, the king was killed, and Skolli took 
over that part of Northumberland. 

Odd and Hjalmar now sailed east- 
ward to Norway and arrived off the 
Gotha River. Before it, lay two viking 
leaders, Hlodvar and Ivar, with thirty 
ships. As soon as Odd and his men had 
pitched their tents and made ready for 
bed, there rowed into the harbor against 
them ten ships. They were disposed of 
easily enough to prompt Odd to boast 
“All too much have these men been 
made great in story.” 

“Let's wait,” added Hjalmar. “It is 
to be expected that their forces are 
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much larger.” 

And at almost that very moment the 
other twenty ships hove in sight and 
shortly after with a great whoop bore 
down upon Odd and his companion. 
Odd learned that nothing had been said 
in exaggeration about the prowess of 
their foes, for only two of his ships 
survived the victory and sailed thence 
out of the harbor. 

Odd and Hjalmar came next to the 
rocks and bays among the islands off 
the Elbe. Before them lay two great 
ships with black tents pitched on deck. 
Odd called out and asked who the 
leader was. 

A man stuck his head out of the 
flap and yelled, “His name is Ogmund 
who commands these ships.” 

“What Ogmund?” asked Odd. 

“Where in the world were you 
reared,” he snorted, ‘that you have 
not heard of Ogmund, Eythiof’s bane?” 

Odd answered, “I have indeed heard 
of you and in such wise as you are your- 
self to look at, namely not so fearsome 
a fellow. There are abroad, besides, 
many evil stories about you.” 

Ogmund bellowed, “Who is this big- 
worded boaster ?”’ 

Odd told his name. 

Odd and Hjalmar then made ready 
to fight. They carried stones to their 
ships, which they placed on the stern so 
that their bows were raised aloft to give 
them elevation above their enemy. So 
they fought until.nine men were left 
on Ogmund’s side but only three on the 
other, Odd, Hjalmar, and Thord. 

Then said Ogmund, “Do you want to 
call it off, Odd, because now I think an 
even number have been slain on each 
side?” 

“Yes,” Odd answered, “the sooner 
we go our ways, the better, for I have 
here to deal with fiends, not with men.” 
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So Odd and his two companions 
sailed away in a small skiff and came 
in the evening to a little island. Leaving 
Thord to guard the ship, Hjalmar went 
to gather wood for a fire and Odd to 
shoot a deer, but when they came back, 
there was the boat, still fastened, but 
Thord was gone. They went in search 
of him, and after a short while came 
upon him in a rift of a rock. There he 
sat as one who had breathed his last. 
They looked to see what had brought 
him to his death and found a spear 
under his arm with the head protruding 
out the other side. 

Then said Odd, “Such a trick might 
Ogmund have dished up. We'll go back 
and fight it out to the last. Accordingly 
they rowed back to the sound, but found 
him not, though they searched in the 
neighborhood a week. So they turned 
back to where the body of Thord lay 
and took him home to Sweden. There 
they raised a great mound over him and 
did him honor. 

Ingiald, the king, received them 
well, and they stayed with him over 
the harvest-season. 

The king, to get them to tarry longer 
with him, gave them two ships with the 
men to sail them, all just for cruising 
roundabout. One day it happened that, 
when they had sailed some distance 
from shore, a severe storm arose and 
drove them off their course. They came 
for shelter finally into a bay near the 
island of Samso between Jutland and 
Zealand. There they anchored their 
ship and pitched their tents on board 
late in the evening. 

The wooden porpoise serving as 
weather-cock had been blown off the 
ship and, when morning came, Odd 
and Hjalmar went ashore alone to cut 
some wood for a new one. 

They left their crews on board, and 
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while these men were still fast asleep, 
twelve vikings, all brothers under their 
leader, Angantyr, stole upon the two 
ships and killed both crews to a man. 
Then the vikings took to the woods. 

The brothers boasted to Angantyr, 
“This is surely the truth, that our father 
never at any time lied to us more than 
he did about these men, for he said 
that they were such vikings that the 
shield could not be held up against 
them. Let us go home now and kill the 
louse, our father, and let him have it 
for his lying.” 

“Either these men have been over- 
rated,” replied Angantyr, ‘or some of 
them may have gone up the land. Let 
us go shore and look around.” 

So they went ashore, and there came 
upon them such berserk fury that they 
went howling around the woods. 

Now it so happened that Hjalmar 
and Odd were coming down to the 
shore, and Odd stopped suddenly in his 
tracks. Hjalmar asked what was wrong. 

“There come to me from on ahead 
the strangest noises,” Odd replied. ‘‘It 
sounds at times like the bellowing of 
bulls, yet at other times I could swear 
it was the howling of men. Have you 
ever heard of any men who are wont 
to behave in this manner, Hjalmar?” 

“That I have. There are twelve 
brothers.” And he gave Odd their 
names. 

Presently the two saw the twelve 
berserks some way off. Unfortunately, 
only Hjalmar was armed, for Odd had 
left his weapons on board, and had 
only a light wood axe in his hands. 
Odd and Hjalmar went off a short 
distance into the woods, where Odd 
hewed himself a stout oak club, and 
then the two hastened to the place 
where the noise directed them. 

Angantyr saw them and told them 


who he and his brothers were. “And 
who are you two?” he bellowed. 

“I am Odd, the son of Grim Hairy- 
cheek,” replied Odd. “And this man 
with me is Hjalmar, the great of heart.” 

“That fits in very nicely,” said Ang- 
antyr, “because we twelve have long 
been seeking you two. We shall fight 
here one man against another on even 
terms. I'll take on Odd first.” 

But Hjalmar spoke up, “I will fight 
first against Angantyr.” 

Odd sought to dissuade him, but 
Hjalmar would not have it otherwise. 

They all agreed, before they fought, 
that whosoever should have the victory 
would not despoil the vanquished of his 
weapons and would besides heap a 
mound over the body of his fallen foe. 

Odd first began the duels and took 
on seven, one at a time, killing them all 
before he sat down to rest. Whereupon 
Hjalmar took up the burden and killed 
four more so that only Angantyr re- 
mained of the twelve savage brothers. 

Angantyr came on raging against 
Hjalmar, and they parried and thrust 
savagely a long time at each other, 
but Angantyr was fated the first to fall. 

Hjalmar withdrew to a knoll to rest 
a while, but fell face downward upon it. 

Odd ran over to him. “How is it, 
Hjalmar, with you?” he asked. ‘Your 
face is pale. Great wounds have left you 
weary. And now all too true was that 
which I said to you, namely, that it 
might not go too well with us, if you 
were to fight the worst of these your- 
self.” 

“Death comes to everyone,” said 
Hjalmar. “Blackness swims before my 
eyes. I cannot see to move.” 

“Now have I suffered that loss,” 
grieved Odd, “for which I shall never, 
howsoever long I live, find solace.” 

“Sit beside me a while,” said Hjal- 
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mar, “for I will send some verses back 
with you to Sweden: 


‘We went, I and the king’s fair 
daughter 

To stroll on the isthmus, way out on its 
borders; 

And the words will prove true which 
to me were there spoken 

That never again should I come to her 
greeting. 


‘So I left her alone, my fair Ingibjorgie, 

On that day that was fated—it 
happened so quickly; 

And to her will it be a close-kept, 
lingering sorrow 

That never again shall we two come to 


trysting. 


‘Take this helm and my byrnie to hall 
of the king 

It’s my wish that you show them 
around to the throng, 

Though the heart of the maid will be 
broken in twain 

When she sees where my breast-shield 
was shattered. 


‘Take, too, from my hand this bright, 
blood-red ring 

And give it yourself to my young 
Ingibjorg, 

Though deep in her mind will be 
fastened the sorrow 

That, ne’er on your heels, soon or late, 
shall I follow.’ 


“And I will ask you this, finally, 
Odd, that you shall not let me lie near 
such evil beings and monsters as these 
berserks have been, because I seem to 
myself to have been much better than 
they.” 

“That wish I shall grant you,” Odd 
replied. “I see your time is nearing its 
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end.” 

“Take this ring from my hand,” 
gasped Hjalmar, “and give it to 
Ingibjorg. Tell her that I sent her this 
remembrance on the day that I died, 
saying as I did: 


‘A crowd of jarls now with the king 
Great drink makes glad at Upsala; 
While wearies every man the ale, 
The sword enslaves me on this isle. 


‘Far off, to the south, a raven comes 
flying; 

Behind him an eagle bears fast in his 
flight; 

To this eagle last flying, give I up my 
own 

And he it is, too, who will taste of my 
blood’.” 


And with that he died. 


Then Odd dragged together all the 
berserks into one pile and heaped logs 
upon them. He laid their weapons and 
their clothes near them, but desecrated 
and plundered them not the least. 
Lastly he piled up turf over them, and 
the sand of the seashore. 

Next he lifted Hjalmar upon his back 
and carried him down to the shore. He 
went out to his ships and brought to 
land all his men who had fallen earlier 
and threw over them another mound 
apart from that of their foes. 

This done, he placed the body of 
Hjalmar upon the ship. He put into 
practice the knowledge he had been 
taught and drew the sail up during a 
calm and sailed away, wearied and 
lonely. 

In a few days he landed in Sweden 
and hoisting Hjalmar again upon his 
back, he bore him to the king’s hall and 
laid him outside the door. He carried to 
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the king Hjalmar’s byrnie and helmet 
and placing them on the floor told all 
there gathered what had happened. 

He went over shortly to the corner 
where Ingibjorg was sitting on a stool, 
knitting a shirt for Hjalmar. “Here is 
a ring,” he said, ‘‘which Hjalmar on his 
dying day bade me bring to you, making 
a verse or two as he said so.” 

Ingibjorg took the ring and looked 
at it. She answered never a word, but 
sank down gently in the bride-chair 
and died. 

Odd laughed hysterically in his sor- 
row and grief. “Seldom has it so fitly 
happened,” he added. “Now shall they 
have joy of each other in death, which 
was denied them in life.” 
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Then Odd took her up in his arms 
and laid her on Hjalmar’s breast before 
the hall door, and he sent men to fetch 
the king, for he wanted him to see how 
he had fixed the bridal bed. 

The king came and saw it. After 
Hjalmar and Ingibjorg had been buried, 
and both together, there was drunk the 
funeral feast in their memory. Men 
there marveled to see the helm and coat 
of mail that Hjalmar had worn. 

The king thereafter held Odd in high 
esteem and set him in the high-seat be- 
side himself. Odd tarried some time in 
Sweden until he grew restless and 
sought further adventures in travel to 
the south and east as the saga about 
him goes on to say. 


*The story of Hjalmar, here for the first time made available in English, is adapted and 


translated from the Orvar-Odds Saga, an Icelandic saga dating from the thirteenth century. 
The earliest manuscript survives from the fourteenth century. The saga was first edited by 
R. C. Boer at Leiden in 1888 from a collation of the two earliest manuscripts (c. 1350 
and c. 1400) with interpolations and additions of others of the fifteenth century. Four 
years later, the same scholar published the 1350 text with annotations. 


The saga about Odd is one of the so-called “distant-age,” or Romantic, sagas contain- 
ing material that antedates the settlement of Iceland (c. 874) but which was not written 
down until 1350-1450, after the sagaman’s art had been influenced and weakened by the 
French and other continental story tellers who sometimes used riotous imagination and in- 
vention to add, as they thought, interest to their recitals. 


“The Saga of Thorhall-Alecap,” also rendered into English by Mr. Allen, was pub- 
lished in this Review (Spring, 1942), and “The Saga of Thorstein Staff-Blow,” rendered 
by Erik Wahlgren, appeared in our Spring, 1945, number. 


Poems by John Ciardi 


(To Paul Meushcke) 
Campus 


Under the grave trees all the mottled world— 
Bird-call, sex-beck, and the formal lawns— 
Turns on a sculptured look, a studied calm 
Of classic walls, whose grey memorial stones 
Celebrate vacuum and continuum, 

Plato’s lost calm, the trustees’ kingdom come. 


Here for four years with corporation henchmen, 
The candidate, in slacks and baronial blurbs, 
May lounge in and be bored by elegance 

He will not touch again in all his suburbs, 
Where, still meticulous to indoctrination, 

He votes money’s ticket and the conscript’s gun. 


In time, with check stubs to receipt a son 

In deficits that count his thinning hair, 

And mortgage on the habit of his look, 

He makes alumni gestures of good cheer 
And thinks of names for giant utterance: 
Joe Sleezak, Red Mahoney, Rodney Chance. 


For these were great in all the Iliads 

Of Saturday games and Sunday supplement. 

In all the wearing down of all but weight 

These keep him slim and whole to his excitement. 
He turns their clocks back and need not perceive 
That some things broke, and some did not arrive. 


And the grave trees’ and the grey walls’ formal calm 
Turns its facade to another generation. 

Now only ivy is higher than it was, 

And only cyclotrons are made to run— 

Data by Edison, nexus by Paramount, 

And controlled insemination by DuPont. 


Epithalamion 


Hearts are addressed “to whom it may concern.” 
Propinquity delivers at the door. 

Valentines have only lace to learn 

But beauty lies awake while husbands snore. 
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Epitaph 


Standing at death’s hermetically sealed door, 

I pondered a final gesture but none came. 

In pale distaste one eye-lid made a furore 

Of twitching shut. Then everything became 
Mineral, vegetable, fish, flesh, and fowl, 

A heart-beat pounded down the chemical stair, 
Bumped itself against a bony newel, 

Fell in a hissing of escaping air, 

And sank into itself like a balloon. 

One evening, morning, noon, or afternoon. 


Wound 


Your molecules went black before my eyes. 
A glacier closed its fist and called me John. 
My orbits changed. Too fast to memorize, 

A liquid look ran through me from the sun. 


If I were King and Kelly, Meg O’Toole 

Would surely be a queen. What was your name? 
Age? Sex? Religion? Last grade in school? 

I think I loved you, but no one is ever the same. 


The sea’s not calm tonight and never was, 
Except as noted in limited editions 

To make a simile, as: phosgene smells like grass. 
And something smells of money in munitions. 


Dropped in the chemical toilet of a wound 
I sat like sewerage to be rinsed by death. 
Worms waited to admire me underground. 
I labored at the shuttle-knack of breath. 


And found the poor exactly where they were 
Before I died to save them. Nurses came. 

Doctors explored me like a dinosaur 

Rigging my bones like beads. What was your name? 


If I were Jones and Judge, then death should swear 
Profit has perjured flags, and I lay dead 

Thinking I loved you once because you were 

Deep in my death, and deeper in my dread. 
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Poems by H. E. Hamilton 


Returnity 


Lusted for fruit 
Hung in the sought-after 
Too distant land: 
Groped for and grubbed over 
Deep-buried root of desire, 
Evading the uplifted, down reaching, 
Hunger-fierce hand: shape 
Of it! juicy and sweet 
Of the rare golden fruit— 
This longed-after 
Bided-for 
Dreamed-over 
Singleness— 

Home. 


Heat-pimpled, 

Scurfed, sea-weary 

Sailor, beware 

Of the straining, the lust 
In the home-bulging 

Sail, lest the fever consume 
Ere the port come to view; 
Lest the jot overdue 

Serve to bend, 

In its wasting, the will; 
And the vision-bright eye 
Darken and blur 

On the water-wrought trail ; 


Lest the mouth, 

Again tasting 

Words put away, rot 

Ere the saying again, lost 

In the outraging, off-stretching 
Schedule of rollers from 
Frost-land to reef, from 

Equator to circle, from globe-current 
To inland lagoon—drowned 
Down in and sealed 

In a time-reddened 

Blot of awayness: O land-hungry 
Sailor—flung and betattered 
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In the thin slippery sea, 
Just smelling of—once— 
For a moment— 

Of home. 


In the Orbit 


Revealed 

Upon this slide 

In the laboratory's 

Greying dawn (down 
Beams of broken light 
Prismatic in the watery 
Drop, their home) 

The paramecia 

Ply their clockwise 

Course. 


Tangential through 
Their liquid sphere 
Sometimes break the 
Lesser beings, of no import, 
But protozoan and 
Akin. And what though calm 
And uninquiring of mind: 
The paramecia 
Must circumscribe 
Such foe—yielding kindness 
Only to their kind. 
Toward this end 
They are bounded by 
Devotion to the well-secured 
Definity 
Of ellipsoid living (essence 

Of all things known 
And attested to) and so 

Reveal that strange 
Affinity 
To patterned progress 
Everywhere—from the planets, 
Down. 


II 


And we— 
Early morning bodies 
Erect in the liquids 
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Of the air, falling 

Forward foot by foot—we 

Inject our catalytic 

Mite into the high 

Blood pressure of pulsing 

Subway systems. . . . 
Corpuscle 


Hasty and wasting 
In the eight o'clock 
Metabolism of tunnel 
Stair and capillaceous 
Coffee counter, I drop 
My token and make my way; 
Or agitate the fierce 
Thrombosis at each 
Turnstile, while 
The tide of heartbeat 
Thunders past 
The crowded platform. 
(The sclerotic doors 
Slide shut, leaving 
Me to eddy idly 
In this momentary 
Station) ... 


And then 
Again the heartbeat’s 
Rush, and the swollen thrust 
Behind, carrying all before 
Through the sliding 
Valve. 


Creature 
Of the ellipse, always 
Hasty in the momentary 
Mission, shall we always fight 
And die for the cycle’s 
Safety, the destination 
Sure, the ritual of the 
Doorways, the 
Escalators up 
And down: for the coming 
Back at last 
To the certain pause and 
Quiet of the cell 
Asleep? 
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Perhaps 
Since that greying dawn, 
The orbit holds 
Us sure. The orbit molds 
Us in the clockwise 
Course, lest in the 
Fatal skip-beat we 
Lose the way and the 
Security of 
The final sleep in 
The dying cell. 


Lilac 


EvERETT W. BOVARD, JR. 


days snatch the lilac bush 

right out of memory’s hands, 

the peony and rose, 

the swift circumlocution of water, 
and all the quiet constating 

that can be done in an icicle. 

the mind’s at ease in the swift current 
of seconds ticking away days, 

and each parting comes sooner 
than the one before until even the 
beginning tastes like the end, 


or perhaps the suddenness of change 
will bring a newer blend of sweetness. 

I wonder if this time is like the last, 

or perhaps that will be enough for now. 


Statement 
JOHN WILLIAMS 


Standing before the mirror’s question 
I see a cracked partition of our time. 


What would man be without 
his inner legend, private myth? 


The body feeds upon itself, 
is wasted: the anodic 


start and the cathodic end. 
Between, the myth of love, 


death’s legend, hunger’s lie, 
the jealous reverie. Excepting 


these, man would be words 
or what he talks about. 
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Immortally Crouched for the 


CHAD WALSH 


The serial installments of death 
Flash past like poles by a train, 
And I choke as I catch my breath. 


A morning of thunder and rain, 
And the dam of stones that I made 
To plash in the lake of the lane. 


The tangible cool of the shade 
That the cluster of hemlocks cast 
On the limestones bluff where I played. 


And out of the nearer past, 
My earliest glimpse of the Lawn, 
The Rotunda, perfect and vast. 


The drab flat fields at dawn 
Where the Buicks and Fords compete 
As imagined Ann Arbor draws on. 


Fort Myer across the street, 
And the sunset gun to break 
The languor of after retreat. 


Time, who will burrow to take 
The mole in the side of the hill, 
Time, who is ever awake. 


Immortally crouched for the kill, 
Patiently waits to fulfill 
The years he has bid stand still. 


A Pilgrim's Progress 


CHAD WALSH 


I have grazed in the soft Korzybski Pastures 
Where Bovine: is never Bovinez 
And nothing happens twice; 
I have roomed in the H. G. Wells Apartments, 
Where buttons serve the meals and write reports 
And everyone is nice 
For want of something livelier to do. 
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And I have cowered in the Freudian Jungles, 
Tasting the ptomaine meat my parents ate 
To taint my dreaming nights; 
And I have run the blind Pavlovian Mazes, 
Pursuing women, or a loaf of bread, 
Smiling, or picking fights, 
Conditioned by behavioristic fate. 


For I have known all modern states of being, 
Free at all times to pack my bags and leave 
For a new ringside seat. 
But I have found the faith, or it has found me, 
That offers me the only liberty: 
To eat or not to eat 
The bitter fruit that set the teeth of Eve. 


Crisis—1946 


ADELE CLAVERING 


Haltingly, 

Holding the nugget of pride under the tongue, 
Coming the long way of the lasting, 

I wield under my arm the initial crutch of promise, 
Feet in the dust, 

Forehead bathed in the blueness of growing sky; 


Hear the words of my fellow travellers 
Bright with intensity, 

Sharp as jewels laid on a pillow, 
Symbols of much and of nothing; 


See the round shadow of earth at my back 
Turning its fruitful storm 


As a man turns forward, 
Bearing seed in his body; 


Yet hear the shining missile of grief travel its track of fire, 
Seeking the certain heart, 

The spirit sputtering as a wick, 

While the ground crumbles around my crutch, 

Formless, 

Roaring of death. 
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Names 


KATE BRACKETT 


Some letters of the alphabet 
Correctly set 

Have power 

To leap their row, 

To trip, to slow, 

To stop, in an unguarded hour 
The gaily running heart. 


Their deadlier part 
Is, not to break life’s flow, 
But bid it once more start. 


Through deep on deep 

Of life-in-sleep 

The little letters of a name can drive, 
Lashing the nerves and brain 

To leap with pain 

And prove themselves alive. 


Pervigilium 


MARTIN SCHOLTEN 


Deep in a masthead revery or bound 

By spell of circled moon: wide turbulence 
Of waters lulled into abstraction, calm 

As silver-misted fields of night: the chosen 
Few, O fortunate mariner! who have found 
Past broken littorals perfection’s realm. 


There the mind, inviolate, conceives 

Clear geometric patterns of the stars: 

Whole welkin linear-leaved, a tree abiding 

All temporal winds, the rack of all that mars— 

As here for us distorted images 

A watch we'd keep the same through bark invading. 


Through dark—yes, through our night these multiple 
Mute processions: mark them! what years’ resurgent 
Whirl caught in a glass! a shadowy swarm 

We shall not dream beyond the while we search for 
Certainty here within a shattered temple 

Whose columns rise no more in fictive form. 
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The Allegorical Glacier 


(For James Franklin Lewis, 1903-1945) 


BERNARD RAYMUND 


What is the metaphor for this 

glazed perpendicular of ice? 

Colors crannied in its seams like flowers 
against that window opening nowhere; 

a weight the ravished earth still loves; 
motion that not the lightest pebble moves; 
gtave arch extinguishing our call; 

echoless absolute denying all— 

except that here his being froze 

before that ultimate of laws— 

except that silence emptied him of speech, 
and meaning was a bound he could not reach 
before the doom it augured fell, 

the white sheets scattered at his feet like frost, 
and what the nerved hand set there, lost. 


Gleaming austerities conceal 

fears, feeling, all familiar words: 

“How are you, Frank? What have you heard from Dudgeon? 
What is Greer doing? Did you read Harris’ latest? 
—Sending some British mags—need not return, 

(No, never, Frank!) Our love to Barbara. 

We're waiting for your next. Remember us!” 


Here by our fireside we are comforted, 

doors closed upon our book-lined room; 

safe in our inner confidences 

where light, and warmth, and love obscure all omens, 
even as for him, and with as little reason 

cradle against a certain doom. 


So we remember. Now snows have fallen 
he never knew. The glacier grows, the forest 
tree by tree yields to that creeping length. 
Time grinds to maculate dust our blood 

to join with his upon the lip of chaos; 

so time stays not, nor ever seems to move; 
so time upon its visage glows with good; 
so time is cold, is clear, is open to the void. 
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Stanzas for Commencement 1947 


HERMAN SALINGER 


Not without fanfare (for who shall gainsay 
triumph that too often is still-born?) 

and yet remembering that triumphs grow 

with suns that ripen our mid-western corn, 

and moons that mellow, and that growth is slow: 
in humble pride we turn our hearts this way. 


Nor is today the last nor is tonight 

when quiet redescends on quad and pond 
and for a time decisions are postponed 
and eyes reluctant to take sight beyond, 
for thought is a mosaic many-stoned 

and for a time forgetful hearts are light. 


Then they wing back and like the homing dove 
will sit and brood beside the spirit’s cot, 

retrace the labyrinth, relive the mood 

and re-embrace abundances forgot. 

This mother was not one of flesh and blood; 

her tenderness was science, art her love. 


While daylight lasts and unreturning night 
spares us from losses we cannot retrieve, 

we bide these hours, taking thought together. 
What do we hope, scarce daring to believe? 
For then, as for today, our pleasant weather. 
If this be all, then is our hoping right? 


The sparks fly upward as they always flew 
and man is born to trouble as of old. 
Shall we prepare for ill and not for good? 
At what low price is pessimism sold? 


And shall we build of iron or of wood? 
Alas, what do we know but what we knew? 


Open your heart, young matron, maiden, man, 
for all the world to play an ancient strain 
that differs little with the shifting wind. 

I think you will not live these days again. 

I think your blood will thicken or be thinned. 
Be open to this music while you can. 


Build not of iron nor of frailer wood 

but build into your house the music heard. 

Be not ashamed of messages or signs. 

Preserve the word and you may trust the word. 
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Suspicion paralyzes and confines; 
confront the evil while adopting good. 


And if defeated, let your triumph be 

that each successive wave of huge defeat 
must double strength to bow your head a while. 
Be plain as grass and yielding as the wheat. 
The sun is setting on the years of trial; 

you shall determine what its rise will be. 


Mi Fei 
LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL 


Mi Fei bowed courteously 

To the rock in his garden. 

He was no ordinary philosopher. 
And understood these things. 


The cricket whose song 
Enchanted his evenings, 
The willow which sang 
All night when the wind blew, 


These he saluted each morning, 
But no less the living rock 
Which spoke only the one word 
Of its identity. 


Carstairs 


LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL 


Carstairs the Seal was born to deck 
O whiskey bottle’s graceful neck; 
Nine millimeters long is he, 

And made to look like ivory. 


How daintily incised, how neat 
The five-toed flippers of his feet; 
He lifts, in one unbroken pose, 

A ruby ball upon his nose. 


The nineteenth century could rate 
Thorvaldsen and Canova great, 
Who never once achieved the fine 
Distinction of my Carstairs’ line. 
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Good and Evil 


A Ballad for Dancers 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Good and Evil 
were enemies, 
in the mind of man at least, 


And Good was arrayed 
as the perfect soul 
while Evil played the beast,— 
A rather monotonous 
schism 
more and more men increased. 


Well, one night 
in a curious mood 
with nobody else around, 


The innocent duo 
gathered 
on fairly common ground, 
And Evil whose flesh 
was lusty 
and Good who was tall and spare 


Gazed on each other 

for the first time 

or the first without a care 
For God or man 

or the devil 

or earth and heaven and hell. 
Then they arose 

and embraced themselves 

within the selfsame cell, 
Good in the flesh 

that felt holy, 

Evil in soul so true, 
They looked like people 

do when people 

do what they ought to do. 
And as they 

started dancing, 

alone in the whole of space, 
They seemed so 

much more human 

than ever the human race, 
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The stars 
ran out of their orbits 
and finding the time so gay 
Dropped all their former 
trembling 
and danced the night away! 


No Trespass 


SARA KING CARLETON 


Thin-bladed grasses sway from side to side, 
Moving in rhythm with the monotone 

Of little waves that ripple without tide, 
Whose idle waters lap against a stone. 

This is a landscape lost beyond return 

Of those who seek the print of yesterday 

On yielding moss, on the brown dust of fern, 
Through leafage of a long untravelled way. 


Silence alone among the slanting boughs 
Draws in the shutters of its dwelling-place, 
Guarding the secret of its quiet house 
Behind an unstirred curtain, where no face 
Leans from a window, peers from any door 
To see who passes, who will pass no more. 
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